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1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 
Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 


Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 


A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 
Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 


All steel or Presdwood 
backboards. Also nets— 


EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 


‘ St. Louis New York 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. Los Angeles + Dallas * Chicago 
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MOORE makes the right suit for them all 


Chubbies, the wee ones, or the string beans . . . undoubtedly you’ve got your share of 
every shape or size. 


Yet they will act and re-act as a group, because in their MOORE’s they will look like a f 
group. Easier to control .. . more spirit . . . less disciplining. a 


Action designing . .. Action sizing 


For the grades and right on up through college, there is among the MOORE collection of 
styles, one you will like best for your program. Best for style, color and designed for action. ty \ 
And importantly, with functional, action sizing for every girl in any size. 

Ask for the new catalog—illustrates all MOORE styles in full color. Tells how uniformity 
in gymwear is the one’ practical answer to ten basic problems. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 

932 Dakin Street - Chicago 13, Illinois FE. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 

268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York 

Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


FE. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 


1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. | 1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washington 


Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Gree Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


today. 


Jo. 


state ST- 
Le TENNIS 


HARVARD TAB 
Gentlemen: 


rder to 
mend FREE 


scnoot OF 
ME 

NOSITION 

$1.8 NO. 

city 

ZONE 


a rable 
d Tourna 


BOSTON 9. mass. 


HARVARD 

Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St, Boston Mats, 


COMING 
EVENTS 


February 13-17 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (joint sessions with AAHPER are 
planned), Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 18-28 
Winter Olympic Games, 
California 
March 7-12 


National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Convention and Basketball Cham- 
pionships, Kansas City, Missouri 

March 24-26 
Annual Conference of the National Intra- 
mural Association, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

March 27-April 2 


Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C. 


Squaw Valley, 


March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 
April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
April 3-9 
National Library Week 
April 6-8 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 
April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 
April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 
April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 
May 1-7 
National Youth Fitness Week 
May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 
June 20-24 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 
June 26-July 1 
Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
__ tional Association, Los Angeles, California 
June 26-July 2 


Annual Conference of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Yow 
glad 


you sent for it... 


“FROM FICTION TO FACT” 


* A comprehensive teaching guide on 
menstrual health—anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene—facts versus fiction. 


Send for Tampax 


educational kit 

* Written in simple, concise language 
which you can easily communicate to 
your students. 


| 
| 
! 
i 
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I 1 
* een docume ek d or reviewed by 16] East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. - 
educators, nurses 1ysicians. J 
» PMY Please send me the free material listed below: 
* Clear anatomical diagrams . . pertinent 1 e “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher’s guide. i 
historical facts. e A companion booklet for students. ; 
1 @ “On Becoming a Woman,” a pocket book dealing with | 
* Special question and answer section to ! adolescent interests and problems. 
help make discussion periods more vital. i e Order card for free additional supply of the above. | 
1 Teacher's Name 
1 School or Organization 
School or Office Address. 
City Zone State 
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Line! 


Cc 
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NEW ! no.is827 


VERTICAL DELUXE: 
AUTOMATIC FLY REEL 


Now a complete line of famous Tru- 
arT fly reels in both popular designs 
—vertical or horizontal. Beautifully 
finished and precision crafted, famous 
Shakespeare Tru-arT automatic 
fly reels are silent winding and free 
stripping, and built of prime grade 
aluminum with spring of finest tem- 
pered steel. Just a flick of the finger 
icks up fly line—gives you a “third 
nd” when landing fish. No, 1827 
in beautiful copper-tone bronze with 
new easy close automatic retrieve lever. 
80 yds. “G” line, yds. 
“D” line 


Popular horizontal 
model No. 1837 richly 
anodized forest 
green. Cap. 80 yds. 
“G" line, 34 yds. 
line... $13.00 


WONDEROD® 


DOUBLE-BILT®S FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1)_A reinforcing glass fiber cylindrical 

wall inside 2 ) thousands of parallel glass 

fibers outside—it’s this patented process 

that leaves the famous spiral markings— 

visible trademark of genuine Wonderod 

qualivy. No. 1451 Beautiful bronze and white fly 
Yonderod, stainless steel guides and rust proof top. 

Specie cork grip with screw-lock sliding 

7’9", 86" or 9’ 

FREE FISHING CATALOG—SEND TODAY! 

All fishermen will enjoy this big new 32 page catalog, 

“Techniques and Tackle to Catch Big Fish.” Newest in reels, 

rods and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar showing best 

days to fish, all free! © By Shakespeare Co. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo Dept. J-2 Mich. 
Please send me, absolutely free, 
your big new fishing catalog and 
1960 pocket fishing calendar. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


A special feature on elementary school 
physical education programs this month 
begins on our cover. Teachers and super- 
visors from around the country have 
contributed, with words and pictures, to 
a symposium (p. 17-25) aimed at im- 
proving physical education offerings to 
youngsters in grades 1-6. “Basic Issues,” 
“Meet the Majors,” “Audio-Visual 
Aids,” and the dance article on p. 27 all 
foeus attention on this problem. 


AAHPER’s fitness test makes news on 
p. 61, which reveals some startling com- 
parisons of physical fitness between 
Japanese and American youth. Fallacies 
abont fitness and use of national norms 
are dispelled by an expert on p. 26. 


Include both the national convention and 
district meeting in your schedule this 
year. Complete convention programs for 
the Eastern, Central, and Northwest 
District Associations appear in_ this 
issue. The March JourNaw will carry 
details about the 75th Anniversary 
AAHPER Convention and the South- 
west and Midwest District meetings. 


February has been designated Member- 
ship Drive Month for the 75th Anniver- 
sary Year. The campaign is launched in 
this issue with announcement of the 
1960 100% Membership Honor Roll, on 
p. 80. Help celebrate the Diamond An- 
niversary by signing up a new member 
today, by encouraging ali your col- 
leagues to join in time to be included in 
the 100% roster. States reaching the 
highest AAHPER membership in their 
history, and states attaining the highest 
numerical and percentage increases in 
AAHPER membership since July 1959 
will be given special recognition. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 

The March Journat will present the de- 
tails of the 75th Anniversary AAHPER 
Convention, to be held in Miami Beach, 
Florida, April 24-28. Also scheduled 
are articles dealing with our role in as- 
suring safety in the school environment, 
teaching roller skating skills, integrating 
physical education activities throughout 
the total curriculum, a year-round out- 
door education program, and the devel- 
opment of a course in movement funda- 
mentals. AAHPER’s new nationwide 
track and field project will be an- 
nounced with full details. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 

Have a Coke 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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H. Dan Corbin 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 30; Aug. 1 to Aug. 27 


The Department of Physical 
Education offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading 
towards degrees (including 
Ph.D. and Ed. D.), credentials, 
and other professional objec- 


ay tives. Courses include School 
ee Camping, Recreation, Driver 
Education, Health Education, 

and Physical Education. August 

1-27 session emphasizes Dance. 

Sessions also include special 
conferences, seminars, work- 
at) shops, and activities courses. 


Enjoy a delightful summer cli- 
mate, 


For Bulletin SS-11 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 


AAHPER membership in your state? 


membership achievements, 
Congratulations to these states 


Fiske; Rhode 
West Virginia, Clarissa Williams. 
Illinois (369), Luise Piano; Texas 


Illinois (39%), Luise Piano; 
Nevada (37%), Ruth Russel; 


February Is AAHPER Membership Drive Month 


Have you supported AAHPER during its Diamond Anniversary Year by sign- 
ing up one or more new members? Have you been instrumental in building 


Make February the month for fulfilling your professional obligation to 
support the national association which is serving you. Get a new member this 
month—and add your state to those which are being recognized for special 


and their national membership directors for 
the fine work accomplished during the past six months. 


States having attained the highest AAHPER membership in history: 
Alaska, Eleanor R. Dudley; Florida, Ted J. Bleier; Maryland, Josephine 
Island, Carl V. Slader; Washington, Clifford L. 
States having attained the highest 
AAHPER membership increase: 

(150), 
having attained the highest AAHPER membership percentage increase: 
Nebraska (36%), 
North Dakota (35%), 


Membership achievement records will also be recognized at the 75th Anniver- 
sary Convention in Miami Beach, Make certain your state is a winner. 


Peek; 


: Florida (191), Ted J. Bleier; 
Lloyd Messersmith. States 


Ralph W. Beechner; 
Warren Freed. 


NOTHING HOLDS LIKE 
SPERRY TOP-SIDERS 


For your personal safety afloat and ashore 


9.95 


Juniors 
8.95 


@ for non-slip safety 

@ highest flexibility 

@ greatest comfort 

ON ANY DECK OR COURT 
At Shoe, wae Marine Dept. Stores. Write for 
dealer name, style folder 


White or Navy 
Men's & Women’s 
Juniors’ 12-44 


23 Rubber Aveune 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 12, 1960 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia. (All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 


Latest Developments on the AAHPER Olympic Tour 


Competitive Swimming Tour 

One of the specialized units in the 
AAHPER-NEA Olympic Tour program 
is designed for swimming coaches, 
aquaties directors, and all those inter- 
ested in competitive swimming. The 
trip will be directed by William Heus- 
ner, head swimming coach of the Univer- 
sity of Mirnesota. Heusner was a mem- 
ber of the 1948 U. 8. Olympie swimming 
team and has traveled extensively in 
Europe. 

In addition to sight-seeing in Seot- 
land, England, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, the party will 
take side-trips to centers of competitive 
swimming in each of these countries. 
Lectures and c¢linies will be given by 
famous European swimming authorities. 
There will also be opportunity to ob- 
serve and study the training techniques 
used by European and world champions. 

Graduate credit in this tour is op- 
tional. The 39-day tour leaves New York 
on July 28 and returns September 4. 


Gymnastics Tour 

An edueational, sight-seeing trip 
through Europe, climaxed at the 1960 
Olympic Games, has been especially ar- 
ranged for teachers interested in gym- 
nastics and related physical education 
activities. Gene Wettstone, of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is the tour diree- 
tor for this unit of the AAHPER-NEA 
Olympie Tour. 

World traveller and twice U.S. Olym- 
pie coach, Wettstone has made personal 
contacts with key people in ten Euro- 
pean countries in order to design a trip 
that will have more than the usual activ- 
ities. Special visits to boys and girls 
gymnasties camps, camps for the house- 
wife gymnastic leaders, camps teaching 
teachers, schools for Swiss mountain 


climbers, and the Finnish sauna baths 
are part of the tour. 

This personally-conducted tour offers 
opportunity for personal contacts with 
Olympic athletes in training, both in the 
ten countries visited and at Rome. The 
gymnasties tour leaves New York on 
July 21. Graduate credit will be offered. 


Tour Assignments and Tickets 


Those who have already registered for 
the Olympic Tour and wish to be as- 
signed to the same tour as a friend 
should notify the AAHPER office as 
soon as possible. Special tours are now 
organized for those interested in gym- 
nasties, swimming, basketball, basket- 
ball officiating, and general physical edu- 
cation activities. 

Because of advance arrangements 
made by the NEA Travel Division, 
tickets for several special events are still 
available to tour members. The Passion 
Play at Oberammergau has been sold 
out for some time, but tickets are still 
reserved for those joining the AAHPER 
tours. Tickets for Olympic events are 
ers! going in various categories, but 
AAHPER tour members still have op- 
portunity to request tickets for events 
in which they are interested. 


Write AAHPER for Information 


The AAHPER-NEA Olympie Tour is 
offered at the low price of $1135 for 
the five-week tour going to seven coun- 
tries, and $1345 for the seven-week trip 
which ineludes the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Both inelude one week at the 
Olympie Games in Rome for an addi- 
tional $50 (approximate). 

Complete details about the tours may 
be obtained by writing to Ross Merrick, 
AAHPER-NEA Olympie Tour, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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You could buy three 

competitive balls and not get the 
value you'll be getting with 

one new Voit Icosahedron ball. 


When you buy balls, what you're really buying is bounces. 
Recently, when a completely reliable and impartial 
expert, United States Testing Company, tested Voit and 
competitive balls to failure in a bounce machine, 

their report showed Voit balls tested outlasted the nearest 


of four competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 


We thought their test results were a clear and 
convincing reason to buy Voit. Don't you think so, too? 


Voit Icosahedron Average bounces before failure 268,145 ome 
— Brand A average 86 ,187-—— 
Brand B average 79,104 
Brand C average 53,497 


Brand D average 34,660 


(Report #51093 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
New York 11 - Chicago 11 - Los Angeles 11 
A Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 
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AAHPER SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Medart Scholarship in Physical Education 
AMF-W. J. Voit Youth Fitness Scholarship in Physical Education 


AMVETS Memorial Scholarship in Physical Education 
E. R. Moore Scholarship in Physical Education for Women 


high school 
graduates may now apply for 
financial assistance to continue pro- 
fessional preparation in physical 
education, through the AAHPER 
scholarship program. A new Asso- 
ciation-sponsored service to the pro- 
fession, this program of scholarship 
grants was inaugurated last spring. 
The first scholarship made available 
was in cooperation with the Fred 
Medart Company. 


Four Awards for 1960 

Four scholarships of $2000 are be- 
ing offered this spring to qualified 
high school graduates. All but one 
are open to both men and women. 
Need and professional zeal, a desire 
to continue in the profession, plus 
three letters of recommendation, are 
among the qualifications. 

The Mepart SCHOLARSHIP IN 
PuHysicaL Epucation seeks to attract 
high school graduates with skills and 
interest in gymnastics as well as in 
general physical education prepara- 
tion. 

The AMF- W.J. Vorr Yours Frr- 
NEsSs SCHOLARSHIP IN PHysiIcaL 
CATION is open to all. 

The AMVETS Memortat ScHo.- 
ARSHIP IN PHysicaL EDUCATION is 
open only to sons and daughters of 
deceased or totally disabled veterans 
of World War II and the Korean 
conflict (death or disability need not 
be service-connected ). 

The E. R. Moore ScHouarsHiP IN 
PuysicaL Epucation ror WoMEN 
initiates a drive to provide physical 
education teachers in the area of 
greatest scarcity. Open only to girls, 
the scholarship aims to increase the 
supply of well-prepared women phys- 
ical education teachers. 


Other scholarship grants may be 
received in time to expand this list 
of awards for 1960. 


Encourage Your Students to Apply 

AAHPER members are urged to 
invite worthy high school students to 
make application at once for the 
1960 awards. Deadline all appli- 
cants is March 15, 1960. 

Advance information and applica- 
tion forms have been mailed to se- 
lected high schools in every state. If 
you have not received the materials 
or need additional copies, write at 
once to Scholarship Department, 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


1959 Experiences Rewarding 

The AAHPER Scholarship Com- 
mittee which selected the 1959 award 
recipients reviewed more than 1100 
excellent applications from many 
states. It was a difficult but never- 
theless a stimulating experience to 
make the selections. Most of the ap- 
plicants ranked high in their gradu- 
ating classes, were anxious to start 
professional preparation in physical 
education, and possessed skills and 
backgrounds which made them high- 
ly desirable to the profession. 

Last year an attempt was made to 
send lists of all applicants to the col- 
leges and universities of their pref- 
erence. The purpose of this service 
was to alert department heads and 
staff to the tremendous potential of 
top-level students who had a desire 
and an aptitude to enter the profes- 
sion. It was hoped that college offi- 
cials might take steps to make ma- 
triculation possible through otuer 
scholarships or grants-in-aid avail- 
able from sources at the local level. 
Many of the applicants were helped 


in this way, and they were not lost 
to our profession. 

A composite list of all 1960 appli- 
cants will be mailed to college and 
university department heads in insti- 
tutions with major programs, short- 
ly after March 15, 1960. This list 
will be used in an active program of 
recruitment and follow-up, early 
enough to be effective. 


Program Will Be Expanded 

AAHPER plans to expand its 
scholarship services as rapidly as 
possible. Efforts will be made to 
secure scholarships and fellowships 
in all areas related to the work of 
the Association. 

During 1960-61 AAHPER hopes 
to compile and distribute widely its 
first complete nationwide directory 
of scholarships, graduate assistant- 
ships, and fellowships in the fields of 
health and safety, physical educa- 
tion and athletics, and recreation 
and outdoor education. The direc- 
tory will be compiled by states and 
institutions and by areas of prepara- 
tion. This service should have a great 
impact on the quality of leadership 
in the years ahead. 

Department heads of institutions 
having major programs at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level are 
invited to send a brief notice of their 
available scholarships to AAHPER 
headquarters. It may be possible as 
a first step to assist students by send- 
ing them information on where and 
how to apply for these awards. Such 
listings should be brief outlines of 
the amount of aid, qualifications 
needed, geographical limitations if 
any, where to send applications, 
deadlines, and other: pertinent in- 
formation. * 
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BASIC ISSUES 


itors, D. .K. STANLEY ‘and 
ersity of Florida, Gainesville 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“How may physical education programs best be adapted to the prob- 
lems created by too many students and not enough teachers or facilities?” 


Financial aid has not been available to satisfy the need for either increased per- 
sonnel or the space required to carry on an adequate pregram of physical education 
for the increasing numbers of school-age children. Despite hindering factors, there 
are schools and there are teachers who have faced the issue and who have taken an 
imaginative approach to their specific situation. Many have inaugurated “Do It Our- 
selves” plans which make the very best use of space and potential personnel, recog- 
nizing unavoidable deficiencies, with a view toward improvement. 


Darwin Seeley, supervisor of health, physi- 
cal education and recreation, Olympia, 
Washington, says: There is a problem 
created by too many students and not 
enough teachers or facilities, and no 
single solution could be applicable to all 
school and community situations. The 
suggestions here represent a somewhat 
different approach to these problems and 
are offered in the hope that they might 
stimulate more creative experimentation 
at the local level. Some may already be 
found in operation in different areas, 
but it is not likely that all will be found 
in operation at one time. 

In order to inerease the amount of 
available, facilities, take advantage of 
the nonschool facilities which may be 
found in the community. Many com- 
munities have such facilities as swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, bowling lanes, 
roller skating rinks, and community cen- 
ters. Why not, then, use each of those 
facilities as a part of the physical edu- 
cation program? This might be done in 
the following way: 

1. Set up a physical activity point 
program chart with as wide a range of 
activities as the school and community 
facilities permit. 

2. Set up specifie requirements which 
must be mastered in certain basic activ- 
ities—such as game skills within the 
regular program and swimming in the 
extramural program. 

3. Vest each activity with a point 
value and establish a minimum total 
number of points which must be earned 
in each grade period. 

4. Offer some of the extramural ac- 


tivities during regular class time where 


enough instructors are available, thus 
extending the facilities of the school to 
a wider base. 

5. Offer points for other extramural 
activities in nonschool time which can 
be supervised by nonschool personnel. 
For example, use such activities as roller 
skating or square dancing. 

6. Where necessary, use men physical 
education teachers to conduct girls’ ex- 
tramural activities and/or coeducational 
activities. They should be assisted by a 


10 


woman instructor who need not neces- 
sarily be trained in the field. 

The methods needed to implement 
these recommendations at the local level 
will vary with the differences in com- 
munity situations. They are intended 
initially as a stopgap in an emergency 
but might prove to be worth considera- 
tion in any program. It is possible, too, 
that a flexible, creative program such as 
this might attract more able young men 
and women into physical education. 


Helen C. Corrubia, supervisor of physi- 
cal education, Tulsa, Oklahoma, says: The 
problem of developing a good physical 
education program when facilities are 
poor, children are many, and teachers 
are few is not a new problem. Solutions 
will vary, as will suecess. Here is one 
solution which worked well for us. 

Older students were recruited from 
study hall each period of the day to be 
group leaders. The teacher met all the 
leaders before school and taught activi- 
ties which could be enjoyed in a hall. 
Each student kept a notebook with the 
activities listed and deseribed. A por- 
tion of a hall where shops were located 
was selected to avoid disturbance to 
other classes. The number of leaders de- 
pends on the size of the classes. Each 
leader should be responsible for enough 
students to make a game interesting. 
This would, of course, depend on the 
type of activity. Many activities can be 
taught in a hallway-—tennis strokes, 
relays and other line games, skills (such 
as soccer dribble), net games, exercises, 
and even rhythms. 

If older students are not available, 
leaders within the class can be developed. 
This can also be earried into the ele- 
mentary schools, I believe the secret is 
in the training of the leaders, not just 
in the teaching of activities. It is diffi- 
cult to say who profits most from such 
a plan, the students or the leaders who 
receive invaluable training and experi- 
ence. 

Almost any administrator would be 
quick to realize the value of a good pro- 
gram so organized and would probably 


do all he could to remedy the situation, 
by employing more teachers, by better 
scheduling, or even by selling the com- 
munity on the need for adequate facili- 
ties. 


Luise Piano, director of physical educa- 
tion, United Township High School, East 
Moline, Illinois, says: Naturally, no two 
situations are alike; our problems here 
have been space and an increasing en- 
rollment. Keeping our objectives and 
ideals in mind, this is what we did. 

First, we made a study of the space 
available in relation to our program. 
We looked for areas that small groups 
could use—a dressing room, a corridor, 
a hallway. Then the program itself had 
to be changed and re-evaluated. Could 
we change a unit? Take one out? What 
could be added in the space available? 

Students need to develop leadership 
and self-reliance. Here was a ready- 
made opportunity. For example, we 
added a unit of games involving small 
groups, which could be played in small 
areas and yet develop skills and pro- 
vide activity. Leaders were trained and 
then assigned to these groups leaving 
the teachers free for large group activ- 
ity. By alternating units and groups, 
more students were able to really par- 
ticipate. 

Coeducation classes in social and 
modern dance opened up another teach- 
ing station. Here again, the student 
leaders are a great help. Next the health 
classes come into this program of teach- 
ing and alternating areas: for example, 
while the juniors had a unit in health, 
the gyms were available for other classes 
in physical education. Using all these 
techniques, we kept our physical educa- 
tion program of five days a week, our 
classes at the same grade level, and our 
four-year course of study. 


Griffith C. O'Dell, director of interschool 
athletics and consultant in boys’ physical 
education, public schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, says: If the problem of too 
many students and not enough teachers 


or facilities exists, one solution at the 


junior high school level is to conduct 
classes on a two- or three-day per week 
basis rather than a daily program. At 
the senior high school level, it may be 
necessary to conduct the twelfth grade 
program on an elective basis and sopho- 
more and junior classes on a two- or 
three-day per week basis. It should be 
understood by the Board of Education 
and administrators that this type of 
scheduling is an emergency program. 
The only justification for having a phys- 
ical education program in the school 
curriculum is for its educational value 
to the students. When numbers of stu- 
dents exceed the recommended stand- 
ards, classwork often gives way to phys- 
ical or recreational activities rather than 
instruction. Conducting a glorified rec- 
reational program during school hours 
is a questionable practice. There is a 
proper time for recreation, intramural 
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126 Blind Students and 


Rebound-tumbling has proven to be a safe, 
thrilling and rewarding experience to the 126 
blind students at the Washington State School 
for the Blind in Vancouver, Washington. ‘Since 
the purchase of our Nissen Trampoline 3 years 
ago, our attitude toward this type of equip- 
ment has certainly been changed,” says Robert 
Mealey, physical education instructor. ‘‘It's 
brought new life and exhilarating enthusiasm 
to our entire physical education program.” 

A blind school, by most people, would not 
be considered an appropriate place to use our 
Trampolines. Actually, Washington State School 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Mfgs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


215 A AVE. N.W. @ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


is only one of more than 10 blind schools and 
many more handicapped children’s schools 
that safely use Nissen Trampolines to help in 
the physical development of their students. 
Although over 9,000 Nissen Trampolines have 
been sold to schools and colleges, we are es- 
pecially proud of the ones used in these schools. 

Send for your copy of an actual case history 
report on the program at Washington State 
School for the Blind and a copy of our latest 
booklet, ‘‘What You Should Know About Re- 
bound-Tumbling.”’ There is no charge — send 
for yours today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send me a case history report on the program at Washington 
State School for the Blind and a copy of “What You Should Know 


About Rebound-Tumb{ing.”’ 
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WHAT IF TEACHERS’ 


SALARIES WERE 
ON BID? 


You would surely wonder about 
the quality of teaching if teachers 
were required to submit bids for 
their jobs. 


You should wonder about a 
“bargain” in sporting goods. Don’t 
take chances on cut-price bids and 
bargains. Buy from a reputable 
dealer who backs up his sale with 
integrity, quality and a service 
guarantee. 

Buy from a member of the 
National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion ... where sports is a business 
and not a sideline. Buy where you 
see this sign— 


PAYS TO Play 


NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 
716 N. Rush St. + Chicago 11, Illinois 


and extramural, and interscholastie ath- 
leties—and that is after the regular class 
day schedule has been completed. 


George H. Grover, director of health, 
physical education and recreation, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, Albany, says: Any 
suggestions for adapting the physical 
education program to compensate for 
too many students and not enough teach- 
ers or facilities must assume a complete 
understanding and appreciation by all 
persons concerned that, in general, the 
chances of achieving program goals are 
diminished in proportion to the exist- 
ence of factors having an adverse effect 
on a good teaching environment. Under 
such conditions, teachers eannot be held 
accountable for poor results. What can 
be done? Following are some possibili- 
ties : 

1. Use classrooms for appropriate 
activities under the leadership of class- 
room teachers in elementary grades 
(such teachers will need the help of 
physical education teachers). 

2. Seek assistance of non-physical 
education teachers for extra-class activ- 
ities (under supervision of physical edu- 
cation personnel). 

3. Where outside facilities are ade- 
quate, schedule more time out-of-doors 
during good weather. 

4. Use community facilities. 

5. Use squad organization and student 
leaders. 

6. Schedule activities during summer 
months. 

7. Schedule small classes which meet 
less frequently. 

8. Use classrooms for theory, little- 
movement instruction, films, ete. 

9. Search building for available space 
which could be made suitable for some 
activities. 


William E. Haroldson, director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, public 
schools, Seattle, Washington, says: To 
carry on a good, well-balanced physical 
education program, there is no substitute 
for either teachers or facilities. How- 
ever, a program must be offered if you 
have a student and any amount of space. 
Above all else, a limited program must 
have a teacher who is dedicated to the 
principles of physical education. 

The next step is to determine the ma- 
terials, space, and facilities available for 
the number of students to be served. 
Then, the program offered should in- 
clude those activities which require max- 
imum physical effort and as many basic 
skills common to our traditional sports 
pattern as can be accomplished. 

To assist the teacher, there should be 
inservice training programs for student 
leaders in the secondary, and perhaps 
in the elementary, schools. This train- 
ing should go beyond a knowledge of 
clerical routines and should inelude 
techniques for teaching skills and the 
development of program responsibility. 


Although the program is curtailed, 
it must include methods of evaluating 
accomplishment, to provide measure- 
ment information for the teacher, stu- 
dents, parents, and the administration. 


Doris Hutchinson, supervisor of health, 
physical education, safety, public schools, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, says: In re- 
lating the question to publie schools 
(K-12), adaptation requires appraisal 
more basic than equipment inventories, 
facilities surveys, scheduling evaluations, 
or teacher load. Though these studies 
might provide a starting point of fact, 
one must ask: Are local tax funds for 
instructional service being levied at a 
maximum level? Is it time to do the 
spade work for a higher loeal tax levy? 
Are capital outlay fund sources for fa- 
cilities being activated fully? Has the 
choice been faced between daily physical 
education for some and physical edu- 
cation less frequently for all? Has a 
definite administrative plan been de- 
veloped to implement the choice? Do 
physical educators participate in admin- 
istrative decisions on scheduling ? 

Is physical education teacher time al- 
located at the most beneficial grade level? 
If a choice has to be made, what about 
allotting the time to grades 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11? Has the physical educator, in 
the teaching of physical activities, cap- 
italized on the techniques of grouping 
within each class to the same extent as 
has the elementary teacher in grouping 
within her class for the teaching of 
reading ? 


Ray Snyder, professor of physical educa- 
tion and president-elect, College Physical 
Education Association, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, says: The positive 
approach to resolving this issue is to 
provide a sound instruction program, 
progressively arranged, to meet the needs 
of all children. Through experiencing 
such a program the children become our 
most important resources for interpret- 
ing our program to the public. With 
publie understanding of what schools 
can and should do, the American people 
will want to pay for and will demand 
adequate teaching faculties and facilities. 
Rolling out the ball, blowing the whistle, 
and a little perspiration with good in- 
tentions, however, will not afford the 
proper interpretation. Sound instruc- 
tion is the key faetor for providing a 
quality program. 

In the meantime, standards must be 
maintained and raised in professional 
preparation. More able young people 
can be encouraged to enter the teaching 
profession for quality attract quality. 
In addition, if maximum teaching effi- 
ciency is expected, standards of efficiency 
should be established to limit the in- 
creasing flow of exhausting teacher re- 
sponsibilities. Through limiting class size 
and with the use of student leadership, 
our programs can be justified because 
of the contribution to all children. * 
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Phys-Exerciser 


PORTABLE e VERSATILE 
ECONOMICAL 


Four-In-One Apparatus costs less 
than any single-purpose item. Con- 
verts in seconds to side horses, 
parallel bars or balance beam. Ad- 
justable instantly without tools, 18” 
to 30” high. Tubular steel construc- 
tion. Stores compactly. Stand tops 
padded, green vinyl covered; metal 
parts, coral color. 
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For Balance 
‘Beam Exercises 


NEW Physical education equipment 
designed especially for elementary schools 


MEDART’S PHYS-EDUCATOR provides virtually all popular exercise 
equipment in one compact, economical unit—trapeze, rings, climbing rope 
and pole, and chinning bar plus vertical and horizontal ladders. 


Folds instantly, compactly, against wall to form stall bars. Open, unit is 
7'9” high, 8’0” long, 34” wide. Closed, unit extends 8” from wall. 


Rugged steel tube construction, rigidly reinforced. Durably finished in 
combination of bright, beautiful colors. 


Installs easily in gyms, playrooms, corridors—wherever space is available. 


Exercise Book included. Suggests a hundred practical exercises for elementary 
age children. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3544 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
In Canada: 20 Kilbarry Crescent, Ottawa, Ont. 
Send information on: Phys-Educator Phys-Exerciser 


(0 Have Representative call. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SPORTS MEDICINE 
is now an affiliate of the AAHPER. This 
group's application for affiliation was 
approved by the Board of Directors and 
the Representative Assembly by a recent 
mail vote. Primary purpose of this 
organization, founded in 1954, is to 
"promote and advance medical and other 
scientific studies dealing with the 
effect of sports and other physical ac- 
tivities on the health of human beings at 
various stages of life." The 1960 annual 
meeting of the American College of Sports 
Medicine will be held in conjunction with 
the AAHPER Convention in Miami Beach, 
Florida. It will meet April 22-24. 


THE AAHPER-SPONSORED INSURANCE PROGRAM 
was launched during January, and all 
paid-up members received full information 
about benefits available through this 
professional service. Two different 
kinds of insurance are available—income 
protection and liability insurance. 
Note these advantages of the AAHPER In- 
surance Program: The company cannot can- 
cel an individual's policy as long as he 
remains a member of AAHPER. Uninsurable 
people will become eligible for coverage, 
through Association membership, when 30% 
of the potential group has taken out in- 
surance (members who choose to join now 
with waivers for specific defects will 
become fully insurable when the 30% 
point is reached). Income from this in- 
surance is tax free. A travel accident 
death policy is given at no cost to all 
those joining the group insurance plan 
now. Join now—or write for additional 
information to AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE DGWS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MET DECEMBER 
30-January 2 in Washington, D.C. Annual 
reports of division and section officers, 
Standing and special committees, were 
carefully considered. Two important 
problems concerned the focus of future 
work for the division: the scope of ac- 
tivities and services of DGWS, and the 
expansion of areas of work of the sec- 
tions and their relationships to each 
other and to the DGWS standing commit- 
tees. Because of the increasing costs of 
printing, services, and postage, it was 


decided to increase the cost of DGWS 
guides to $1.00. This will become effec- 
tive with the guides which are published 
after June 1, 1960. 


AAHPER'S 75th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


promises to be the most colorful and ex- 
citing, as well as the most profession- 
ally valuable annual gathering sponsored 
by the Association. Division and section 
meetings take a look at their past as 
they make plans to solve the problems of 
the future. Demonstrations and partici- 
pation clinics enliven the program each 
day, and the social affairs, with special 
attention paid to the senior citizens, 
have an added Florida flair. Complete 
details for the national convention pro- 
gram will be published in the March 
JOURNAL. 


Registration for the 75th Anniversary 
Convention will begin on Sunday, April 
24, 1:00 p.m., at the Miami Beach Exhibi- 
tion Hall. 


AN ADVERTISING POLICY REVISION BECOMES 


effective February 1, 1960. Recently the 
NEA, following the pattern of the Satur- 
day Review and other magazines, revised 
its policy regarding the acceptance of 
advertising either by literary agents 
offering to criticize, rewrite, or place 
manuscripts for a fee, or by book pub- 
lishers offering publication at the au- 
thor's expense. The decision was reached 
after reviewing cases involving problems 
and grievances resulting from unfortunate 
dealings with these kinds of advertisers. 

As a Department of the NEA we have al- 
ways abided by its established policies. 
Consequently, we are revising our policy 
and will no longer accept this type of 
advertising. This new policy in no way 
reflects on those agents and publishers 
who have dealt reasonably with authors 
whose work has not been accepted in regu- 
lar book=-publishing channels. 


DURING 1959 AAHPER HAS ADDED 24 


publications to its list of valuable 
teaching aids and resource materials for 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. The new complete publications list 
appears on pages 41-44 of this issue. 
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; Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
| 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS | 


FEATURING: 
T-Shirts in white and colors. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 


school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
in style waist with = resistant 1%” 


Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
your own design . 

"$1.65 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.—$1.55 each 
WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


SUIT COMBINATION | 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.70 per uniform 
Over 12 doz.—$1.60 each 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.85 per uniform 


Over 12 each 


pe will send you a free sam- combination. This sample request 


15 COLL 
P.O. 


Physical Education classes wil 
with vour design in your 2 color ing for sample 


GE AVE.; ROCHESTER 7, 
850, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


rou can see how a gym suit 4 {~~ tion department er office. 


k specify design and color when writ- 
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Only Gym Master offers 
THE BIG THREE trampo- 
lins for school use... 
THREE different sizes for 
YOUR particular needs. 
Each trampolin is designed 
for top performance in 
competition, training and 
exhibition; each trampolin 
has Gym Master's stronger, 
safer construction. All are 
easy to fold and store, and 
can be ordered with Gym 
Master's exclusive quick- 
turn adjuster to give you 
precise bed tension in 
seconds. 


THE VARSITY 


Proven the finest in schools 
and colleges throughout the 
country, the Gym Master 
Varsity meets all specifica- 
tions for AAU, NCAA and 
all other competition. Per- 
forming area of 6 by 12 feet. 


... Learn more about THE BIG 
THREE—and about Gym Master’s 
complete line of trampolins and 
gymnastic equipment. Send TO- 
DAY for the big new catalog and 
price list. 

write: 


THE JUMBO 


Rapidly growing in popu- 
larity for learning and com- 
petition, the Jumbo has a 
large 7 by 14 foot performing 
bed which gives greater con- 
fidence to learners, allows 
more liberty of action. Live- 
ly performance! 


company 


THE TITAN 


A greatly enlarged perform- 
ing bed on a trampolin that 
is practical to use and store 
in any gym...a development 
only possible with Gym 
Master’s superior design. 
Room for concurrent stunts 
on a tremendously live bed 
measuring a full 8 by 16 feet! 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 
ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Every boy and girl of elementary school age should have oppor- 
tunity to develop fundamental skills relating to body movement, 
to attain a satisfying degree of physical fitness, and to build a 
foundation of wholesome attitudes toward and appreciation of 
physical activity. No one pattern of organization can guarantee 
fulfillment of these objectives, but there is one factor which ulti- 
mately determines the value of physical education activities in 
the elementary school—the teacher. Whether it be a classroom 
teacher, a visiting consultant, a physical education specialist as- 
signed to one or more schools—the teacher can create an atmos- 
phere rich in learning experiences for boys and girls. 


You, the teacher, are the all-important factor in the school situa- 
tion; you determine the extent to which the elementary school 
experiences help children develop as fit and capable mmbers of 
society. To help you carry out your responsibility, JOHPER 
offers this special nine-page feature. It does not attempt to 
answer all the questions about physical education at the elemen- 
tary school level. Its purpose is to present some ideas which have 
worked in specific situations as an incentive to you to find prac- 
tical solutions to your problems. 


Many AAHPER members have assisted in the preparation of 
this special feature. In addition to those whose names appear 
with brief statements about their programs, many other teachers 
and supervisors around the country helped by sending photo- 
graphs. They are listed on page 76. The participants at the 
AAHPER National Conference on Fitness of Elementary School 
Age Children contributed through their part in clarifying the 
basic assumptions relating to the role of physical education. 
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How can we offer greater 


Through wise supervi- 
sion, accenting inter- 
pretation, exchange of 
ideas, consultative 
services, evaluation, 
and patience. 


JACK ALLEN 


Decatur, Illinois 


The task with which the super- 
visor is most concerned is the im- 
provement of instruction. The ele- 
mentary physical education super- 
visor must function in a manner 
that will induce change in the teach- 
er, as a result of the good things 
they come to believe in enough to 
implement in their own practices. 
A good supervisor will be constantly 
working toward building and main- 
taining a favorable work climate, 
in which elementary teachers and 
principals look upon the supervisor 
as a consultant and resource person 
available to help them with their 
problems. 

It is the function of the supervisor 
of physical education to help ele- 
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mentary teachers become better 
qualified in teaching physical edu- 
cation. The supervisor should help 
the elementary teacher understand 
physical education as related to the 
challenge of youth fitness. 

The teacher of physical education 
can do a better job if he has a con- 
cept of the complete physical edu- 
cation program in his school system. 
Therefore the supervisor must pro- 
vide purposeful information about 
the important factors that comprise 
a good physical education program. 
He must help interpret physical edu- 
cation and develop an understand- 
ing among teachers as to the con- 
tributions of physical education to 
a sound educational program. 

An important technique of inserv- 
ice education is to provide scheduled 
opportunities for meeting with all 
the teachers of a particular grade 
level. This enables the supervisor to 
discuss with the teachers any of the 
problems regarding the program at 
that specific grade level. An ex- 
change of ideas among the teachers 
stimulates practical approaches to 
improvement. Some of these meet- 
ings should be of the workshop type, 
at which pupil demonstrations are 
conducted so that teachers may ob- 
serve physical activities in action. 


FITNESS 


OF CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 
Left to right, Lester E. Kibler, Virginia State Department of Education; 
Ruth Evans, Springfield College; Lorena Porter, State University of Iowa, 
chairman; Frances Kidd, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Anita Aldrich, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Rachel Bryant, AAHPER staff; Edwina Jones, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and AAHPER vice-president ; Jeanette Saurborn, University of Cali- 
fornia; Elsa Schneider, U. 8S. Office of Education, conference director; and 
Warren Evans, Frederick, Md. Not shown, Carl Willgoose, Temple Univ. 


The supervisor must arrange some 
definite schedule with the principal 
of each elementary school for visit- 
ing classes in physical education. 
After the supervisor has visited 
every teacher and is familiar with 
the type of job each is doing, it is 
good to plan subsequent visits on an 
availability basis. The supervisor 
should arrange with the principal a 
period in which he is able to visit 
any or all of the classes. 

Another form of inservice educa- 
tion is a periodic informative bulle- 
tin for teachers. This may include 
new activities to supplement the 
teacher’s guide, reports of accidents 
that occurred during organized and 
unorganized activities, lists of new 
resource materials, or suggestions 
for teachers concerning testing and 
evaluation, 

Services as a consultant or re- 
source person definitely contribute 
to inservice education. A good con- 
sultant is one who considers that his 
job is basically one of helping teach- 
ers find out, rather than one of tell- 
ing. If principals and teachers have 
someone to turn to as a resource per- 
son, the problems originating from 
them will contribute to inservice 
education. 

Teachers, principals, and super- 
visors alike are concerned with con- 
ducting a good educational program 
for boys and girls. The supervisor 
of physical education must work 
diligently toward program improve- 
ment, but at the same time he must 
show patience and understanding 
where change seems siow to occur. 


Through participation 
in national and state 
meetings devoted to 

improving instruction, 
new concepts. 


An outstanding example of a con- 
ference designed to help teachers 
offer greater opportunities for learn- 
ing in their physical education in- 
struction was the recent National 
Conference on Fitness of Children 
of Elementary School Age. Repre- 
sentatives from 35 states and the 
District of Columbia, numbering 
over 200, attended the sessions held 
at the NEA Building in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 29—Dee. 3, 1959. 
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Major focus of discussion was how 
to achieve good programs of health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation for children in elementary 
schools. The conference followed the 
lead set by the National Conference 
on Fitness of Secondary School 
Youth, held in 1958 (reported in 
April 1959 JOHPER). 

Addresses, panel discussions, and 
discussion groups were features of 
the busy conference. At an early 
general session the conferees agreed 
on a statement of basic assumptions 
(see below) which served as a frame 
of reference for the 12 discussion 
groups: three on administration, six 
on instruction, and three on evalua- 


tion. The deliberations, recommenda- 
tions, and plan of implementation 
developed by the conferees will be 
included in the conference report, 
scheduled for publication in May. 

Group recommendations concerned 
with physical education instruction 
included the following: we need to 
bring many types of people into the 
development of curriculums, includ- 
ing parents, the home economics 
teachers, the social studies teacher ; 
the teacher needs to recognize the im- 
portance of progression in teaching 
a skill and in programing; more use 
should be made of movement explo- 
ration; professional affiliation with 
local, state, and national organiza- 


tions should be encouraged; oppor- 
tunities and materials should be pro- 
vided for gifted children in the field 
of physical education; that teacher 
education institutions work with 
state departments of education to 
upgrade certification and standards 
by requiring elementary school ma- 
jors to take specific courses in health 
and physical education for the ele- 
mentary school child; that all ele- 
mentary teachers receive a stronger 
foundation in child growth and de- 
velopment; that research and evalu- 
ation techniques ia the area of physi- 
cal education be made available to 
those dealing with the education of 
elementary school children. 


Basic Assumptions Agreed Upon by Participants in the AAHPER National Conference on 
Fitness of Children of Elementary School Age 


T IS AN accepted fact in all communities in the 
United States that elementary schools have responsi- 
bility for providing experiences which help children 

develop as fit, capable, and responsible members of so- 
ciety throughout their lives. Effective programs of health, 
physical education, and recreation contribute to the ful- 
fillment of this responsibility. 


e encourages periodic medical examination of children 
and school personnel and provides continuous health 
appraisal of children, establishing close communica- 
tion between the home and the school on the findings 

e encourages the correction or adjustment of disabili- 
ties and helps children with uncorrectable condi- 
tions to accept them 

e makes adjustments to meet the special health needs 


The school, because of its concern for the health, physi- of children with temporary or long-term disabilities 


cal education, and recreation of all children, gat : 

e makes provision for supervision of nurses in the 
e contributes to the child’s development by helping school program 
him meet the requirements of daily living and by 
helping him become more responsible for his own 
health and fitness 


provides adequate space, facilities, and equipment 


Because of special concern for the physical education of 
all children, the school 


e provides a balanced and varied program of directed 


for these areas 
procures qualified personnel to work in these areas 
and cooperate with the classroom teacher 


e maintains a safe and healthful school environment 


encourages integration among these three areas and 
with other areas 

provides for continuous testing and evaluation, us- 
ing a variety of techniques 


e fosters school-community cooperation 


e develops opportunities for outdoor education ex- 


Bee 
the 


periences 


ause of special concern for the health of children, 
school 


develops school health policies in cooperation with 
appropriate community personnel 

includes in the curriculum meaningful health edu- 
cation (including safety education) 

gives special attention to the factors in the school 
which affect mental health, such as human relations 
within the classroom and the school; balance in 
work, exercise, and rest; tensions and frustrations 
caused by work which is too difficult or not chal- 
lenging enough; overcrowding; and noise 
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physical activities for all children in accordance 
with their needs, abilities, and limitations 


e provides a daily instructional period in physical 


education, which fosters creativity ; encourages vig- 
orous physical activity ; emphasizes safety practices 
and skills; and includes such experiences as move- 
ment exploration, rhythm and dance, games, prac- 
tice in sports skills, sports activities, stunts, tum- 
bling, and apparatus, and, when possible, swimming 


e provides opportunity for supervised play and for 


participation in organized intramural and extra- 
mural programs, such as play days, sports days, and 
other types of informal events 


Because of special concern for educating children in 
wise use of leisure time, the school 


e includes in the curriculum opportunities for children 


to develop attitudes, skills, and appreciations in a 
variety of activities which can be used for recreation, 
both indoors and outdoors 


e sponsors properly conducted out-of-school recreation 


programs, either independently or in cooperation 
with other agencies 


e encourages the use of school-community facilities 


throughout the year 
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‘Jump the Stick’? is a stunt to 
Through a variety Of und 
vigor ous activities bility. such as 
: this encourage each child to improve 
to challenge each his own abilities pes top his own rec- 
child to express him- ords (Cleveland Public Schools). 
self physically. 


Rope climbing fulfills a child’s natu- 
ral desire for energetic movement 
and it also helps develop the muscles 
of the arms and shoulders. The 
youngsters on the ropes, shown be- vigorous activity for 
low, like all those in the Cleveland, each participant. 
Ohio, public schools, wear wniforms “Jump the Shot”? 
for physical education classes. 


Games should be care- 
fully selected to pro- 
vide a maximum of 


provides lots of action 
for every player and 
helps to improve a 
sense of timing. 


Opportunities for 
self-expression and 
creativity — combined 
with experiences in 
body movement and 
control make dancing 
a priority item. This 
and the above picture 
are both from the De- 
troit Public Schools. 


Every child should 
have opportunity to 
learn to swim, and 
more and more ele- 
mentary schools are 
accepting responsibil- 
ity for instruction. 
The Austin, Minne- 
sota, public schools 
teach swimming in 
the after-school intra- 
mural program. Here 
sizth graders help 
each other in learning 
to do the back float. 
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Through specialists 
who give emphasis 
to self-discipline, 
competition, and 
challenging games. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
Bronxville, New York 


The Bronxville, New York, Ele- 
mentary School provides its children 
a quality physical education pro- 
gram through the services of two 
physical education teachers and a 
part-time rhythms teacher who work 
directly with the children. Each 
child has three periods a week with 
the physical education teacher, one 
with the rhythms teacher, and a fifth 
with the classroom teacher if she so 
desires. 

Physicai education is considered a 
‘‘part of’’ and not ‘‘apart from’’ 
the total elementary school curricu- 
lum. The philosophy of the elemen- 
tary school and of physical educa- 
tion are identical—to assist with or 
in the devesopment of every child’s 
unique potentialities. 

Children are given greater oppor- 
tunities to learn through the physi- 
cal education program by officiating 
many of their own games. Too often 
adults over-officiate an activity and 
deprive children of many valuable 
learning experiences. One of the 
important goals in education is self- 
discipline, but in practice, adults 
often assume full responsibility for 
seeing that a game is played accord- 
ing to the rules. In Bronxville, the 
teacher helps with the skills, strat- 
egy, and interpretation of the rules, 
but the children themselves are re- 
sponsible for playing the game ac- 
cording to the rules. It is an en- 
couraging sight to see a child eall a 
hands penalty on himself in a closely 
contested soccer game without the 
aid of a whistle-tooting official. The 
playing field is still the crucible 
where moral values are forged. 

Children are given greater oppor- 
tunities to learn in the physical edu- 
cation program through competi- 
tion. Competition in some educa- 
tional circles has come to be almost 
a naughty word. The Bronxville 
physical education teachers believe 
competition is an effective medium 
for motivating learning. The prob- 
lem with competition is the purpose 
for which it is intended; competi- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HIGHLIGHTS from the study of the status 
of physical education for children of ele- 
mentary school age in city school systems 


Elsa Schneider, specialist in health, physical education, recreation, 
and safety in the U. S. Office of Education conducted a nationwide 
survey during the 1955-56 school year to determine the policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures being used for physical education in elementary 
schools. Here is the first comprehensive study of this aspect of the 
school program which provides basic data for further research, for 
evaluation of present programs, and for future planning. Here are 
highlights from the report of the study. 


Day-dy-day instruction in physical education is provided for chil- 
dren by: 

Classroom teachers who do not have the help of specialized personnel 
in physical education in 26 percent of grades 1-3 and 16 percent of 
grades 4-6. 

Classroom teachers who have the help of specialized personnel in 
physical education in 62 percent of grades 1-3 and 51 percent of 
grades 4-6. 

Special teachers of physical education in 12 percent of grades 1-3 
and 29 percent of grades 4-6. 


Inservice education in physical education is provided in 52 percent 
of the 77 school systems reporting that physical education is taught in 
grades 1-6 by classroom teachers with no help from a consultant or 
specialist in physical education, and in 87 percent of the 170 school 
systems reporting that physical education is taught in grades 1-6 by 
classroom teachers with the help of a consultant or specialist from the 
central staff. 

Of the 5,225 persons employed as special teachers, consultants, or 
specialists in physical education, 57 percent are’ men and 43 percent 
are women, Of these: 

Siateen percent of the men and 14 percent of the women are mem- 

bers of the central staff. In many instances, each serves a large 

number of classroom teachers. 

Seventy-two percent of the men and 72 percent of the women are 

assigned to the staff of one or more schools as special teachers to pro- 

vide the day-by-day instruction in physical education for children. 
Many have responsibilities other than those in physical education. 


In many school systems, children in grades 1-6 are offered a great 
variety of physical education activities. The scope of the program is 
greater when inservice education is provided for classroom teachers 
responsible for teaching physical education. 


Children in 23 percent of grades 1—3 and 28 percent of grades 4-6 
have the recommended daily instruction period in physical education 
of at least 30 minutes in iength (2 periods of 15-20 minutes is recom- 
mended for primary grades). 


Many urban school systems provide opportunities for children to 
take part in physical activity beyond the program of class instruction. 

Intramural sports programs for elementary school children are spon- 

sored by 57 percent of the school systems reporting. 

Playdays and sports days are sponsored by 58 percent. 

Summer recreation programs are sponsored by 47 percent of the 

school systems, independently or in cooperation with others. 


Excellent or adequate gymnasiums or playrooms are available in 54 
percent of the 12,217 school buildings covered by the report. 

All-weather play areas are found at 48 percent of 12,217 school sites. 
Copies of the complete report, Physical Education in Urban Ele- 


mentary Schools, may be obtained from U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 45 cents each. 
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How can we offer greater learning opportunities 


Through a careful 
plan of continual 
evaluation enriched 
by periodic county- 
wide workshops. 


VIRGINIA BENSON 
Fairfax, Virginia 


In Fairfax County, Virginia, 
physica! education instruction makes 
a real contribution toward the pur- 
pose of the elementary school, which 
is the development of each individual 
child to his highest potential, phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally. 
Basic considerations include the 
health of the child, individual differ- 
ences, and an opportunity for each 
child to achieve success to the ex- 
tent that he is capable. 

Physical education in the Fairfax 
County schools is a daily instruc- 
tional period which is planned, con- 
ducted, and evaluated by the class- 
room teacher, who takes into consid- 
eration the characteristics, needs, 
and interests of children and the 
laws of learning, as is done with each 
subject area taught. Instruction in- 
cludes a variety of activities includ- 
ing games, stunts and testing, re- 
lays, and rhythms for grades 1-7. 
Pupils in grades 1-3 also have crea- 


elementary school physical education programs? 


tive activities. Calisthenics is a part 
of most periods for pupils in grades 
4-7. Stress is placed on having a 
balance of the above listed activities 
for each child as weil as progression 
within the development of a given 
activity. 

To provide for this variety, bal- 
ance, and progression, each teacher 
makes preplans; then, with the pu- 
pils, daily plans are made for a four- 
or six-week period, including a few 
indoor plans for inclement weather. 

The teacher conducts physical 
education classes in small groups for 
certain activities, to meet the needs 
of individuals and provide maximum 
participation for each child. 

Physical education needs continu- 
ous evaluation by the teacher and 
pupils. Evaluation techniques should 
be used in such a way that pupils 
will develop the ability of self-eval- 
uation and should include evidences 
of changed pupil behavior, in atti- 
tudes, participation, and perform- 
ance. Techniques include observa- 
tion, testing, surveys, study of data, 
checklists, and sociometrics. Evalua- 
tion should provide a basis for the 
teacher to plan for improved instruc- 
tion. 

Since all instruction is done by 
the classroom teacher, a lack of 
knowledge about and interest in 
physical education by many teachers 
occasionally limits the effectiveness 
of physical edueation in the self- 


contained classroom. This is, of 
course, true about other subject 
areas, because teachers do not have 
equal knowledge and interest in all 
subjects. 

In order to provide the best in- 
struction for children, the attitude 
and leadership of the principal and 
each faculty member are most sig- 
nificant. Each staff member must 
understand the place of physical 
education in the elementary school 
curriculum and its importance in 
the total development of each child. 
Continuous inservice education is 
needed; in Fairfax County this is 
earried on in each school faculty as 
well as in county-wide workshops. 

Within the school, many things 
are done, including the evaluation of 
physical education instruction by 
using evidence gathered in terms of 
eriteria set by the faculty; discus- 
sion of good physical education for 
the elementary child and the values 
of it; plans for ways to maintain 
strengths and overcome apparent 
weaknesses; workshops directed by 
a faculty member, principal, or out- 
side resource person in which the 
faculty participates; evaluation of 
classroom plans by faculty members. 

County-wide workshops have been 
organized in many ways. One sue- 
cessful plan included meetings on 
two or three consecutive afternoons, 
with several teachers and the prin- 
cipal from each faculty participat- 
ing. The teachers, who were present 
for each session, represented their 
faculties and had the responsibility 
of leading similar workshops for 
that faculty after the county ones. 
Teachers of grades 1-3 and of grades 
4-7 were in separate groups. The 
workshop plans were based on needs 


Through a return to 
school to learn new 
skills and gain new 
understandings. 


Classroom teachers who must lead 
youngsters in vigorous physical ac- 
tivity need to brush wp occasionally 
on their own ability to perform—to 
throw, catch, and bounce balls, to 
jump rope. The elementary school 
classroom teachers enrolled in the 
University of Maryland’s summer 
school course in physical education 
spend time practicing fundamental 
skills as well as teaching techniques. 
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expressed by faculties. Understand- 
ing of the purpose of each activity 
and active participation by all mem- 
bers help to make successful confer- 
ences. 

A county-wide study on evalua- 
tion of the total health program, in- 
cluding physical education, is now 
being made by principals, teachers, 
and supervisors in Fairfax County. 
The study involves development of 
an evaluative instrument to measure 
pupil progress in terms of stated 
goals, standards, and activities to ae- 
complish each goal. This creative 
study has stimulated much profes- 
sional growth and has _ brought 
about a deeper understanding of 
health and physical education and 
the true significance of the evalua- 
tive process in all areas of teaching. 


Through outdoor 
experiences, creative 
equipment, and 
thoughtful, thorough 
preparation of class- 
room teachers. 


FLORENCE PRYBYLOWSKI 
CHARLOTTE LAMBERT 


Eastern Illinois University 


The Robert G. Buzzard School is 
associated with Eastern [linois Uni- 
versity at Charleston, Illinois. En- 
rollment at the laboratory school is 
500; grades range from the four- 
year-old kindergarten through the 
ninth grade. The staff of 36 includes 
three full-time physical education 
teachers. Two women instruct the 
first four grades of boys and girls, 
and the girls in grades 5 through 9. 
The man teaches the boys in grades 
5 through 9. He also directs the 
sports program, which is mostly an 
intramural one involving practically 
all of the junior high boys in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, wrestling, 
swimming, tennis, golf, and track 
and field. 

The laboratory school operates in 
a new $1,750,000 building, and the 
space allocated to physical education 
is generous. Students and teachers 
enjoy the use of adequate outdoor 
grass fields, a 75’ x 35’ swimming 
pool located in their own building, 
and a large gymnasium, which by 
means of an electrically-controlled 
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folding door makes two satisfactory 
teaching stations. 

In addition to the core aspects of 
a well-rounded physical education 
rrogram, the laboratory school pro- 
vides several unusual opportunities. 
For example, children from grades 
3 through 9 have regular swimming 
instruction throughout the year. 

A week of outdoor education in 
a nearby state park provides an in- 
centive for voluntary summer school 
attendance. What can be taught 
best in the out-of-doors should be 
taught there, and the program con- 
sists largely of camperafts and arts 
stressing the use of native materials 
and nature study and conservation 
with resource persons from the uni- 
versity and the community serving 
as visiting specialists. The celass- 
room teacher is in charge of the pro- 
gram and plans with her pupils and 
student teachers the areas of study 
in accordance with their interests. 

The school playground should fur- 
nish educational experiences allow- 
ing a child to grow physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally through his 
play. Therefore, the playground is 
equipped with a minimum of tradi- 
tional apparatus and a maximum of 
equipment which challenges the 
children. Since there is practically 
no money for developing the play- 
ground, the PTA fathers are help- 
ing. Discarded auto tires laid out in 
zigzag fashion make an _ excellent 
running maze. Iron pipes become 
turning and hanging bars. A tree- 
trunk makes an excellent balance 
beam. The children’s imagination 
turns the concrete sewer pipes and 
big hollow log into a tunnel, a train, 
or a dragon. Appropriate painting 
with bright colors helps. 

Future plans include _ putting 
climbing ropes, ladders, and a cargo 
net on the old swing standards, com- 
pleting a ‘‘dodger,’’ packing box 
**houses,’’ a marine pool, a moun- 
tain climber, ‘‘steps’’ made of vari- 
ous lengths of poles set vertically in 
the ground, and a tree house, and 
possibly obtaining an obsolete jet 
plane from the government. The 
school hopes to have a developmental 
playground at very little cost. 

The laboratory school gives phys- 
ical education student teaching ex- 
perience to elementary majors as 
well as to physical education majors. 
These potential elementary school 
teachers usually take positions which 
maintain self-sufficient classrooms. 
The administrators and faculty of 
the laboratory school recognize this 


Through special 
classes to provide 
remedial instruction. 


The uncoordinated child, the young- 
ster with postural defects, the ‘slow 
learner’’ in physical activities—all 
need extra attention early in their 
school careers. Corrective measures 
should be a part of every good ele- 
mentary school program. An inter- 
esting example is provided by a Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, school, where ali 
third and fourth grade children dem- 
onstrating poor penmanship are 
scheduled for special activities that 
help them develop better muscular 
coordination. The mentally gifted as 
well as the average student take the 
class, in addition to the reyular phys- 
ical education activities. Improve- 
ment in control of movements needed 
for good penmanship was evident 
after three months’ work. 


situation and schedule time for each 
student to gain teaching experience 
in all of the special areas, under the 
guidance of trained consultants. 

Student teachers in elementary 
education thus have daily contact 
with children in the gymnasium or 
on the playground, and physical edu- 
cation becomes more: meaningful. 
Equipped with only the minimal re- 
quired courses in methods and ma- 
terials, the student may be lukewarm 
to the benefits of physical education ; 
but through conferences with the 
specialist, students become more 
aware of the need for providing 
planned and developmental instrue- 
tion in the skills of games, rhythms, 
and self-testing activities appro- 
priate to each group of children. 

The student teachers themselves 
become personally involved in the 
activities; they like movement for 
what it does to them and to the chil- 
dren. They become more sympa- 
thetic toward, physical education, 
and the children benefit. 
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Hon can we offer greater learning opportunities 
in elementary school physical education programs? 


Through full and imaginative 
use of all the available 
school space and facilities. 


At a Gary, Indiana, elementary 
school a four-section cement block 
and black-top play area combined al- 
lows flexibility im classifying  stu- 
dents for a variety of vigorous out- 
door activities and teaching stations. 


The classroom can be used effectively for physical education activities, 
as shown here in two Troy, New York, schools. At left, apparatus activ- 
ity is introduced to a second grade, and youngsters explore body control 
as they develop courage and self-confidence. At right, the visiting spe- 
cialists correlate lifting activities with safety instruction. In Troy, the 
physical education specialists teach demonstration classes once a week 
for grades 1-3 and all physical education classes from grade 4 on. 


A Denver, Colorado, school uses gymna- 
sium, playground, cafeteria, and stage 
for activity classes (see also page 25). 


| 


In the Denver public schools, alt 
physical education is taught by phys- 
ical education majors. The two men 
and two women teachers at the Anna 
Laura Force Elementary School (en- 
rollment 1440 pupils) make use of 
all possible teaching stations in their 
work with the youngsters, shown on 
opposite page. Two classes are using 
the gymnasium, and two activities 
are selected which allow many turns 
for each child. The sheltered black- 
top area on the playground is used 
for many vigorous activities, when- 
ever weather permits. The lunch- 
room, large enough for two teaching 
stations, provides ample space for a 
lively Virginia Reel. The auditori- 
um stage can be used by a physical 
‘ education teacher for a rhythms 
class. With four teachers and using 
all available space in the school wise- 
ly, physical education is available to 
all pupils in grades 1 and 2 for 20 
minutes each day and to pupils in 
grades 3 through 6 for a daily 30- 
minute instruction of period. 


Through increasing 
the preservice 
physical education 
training for all 
classroom teachers. 
HOWARD W. KIDD 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


In Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 68 ele- 
mentary schools (37,500 children) 
are committed to self-contained class- 
rooms, and it is within this frame- 
work that physical education must 
be taught. The self-contained class- 
room plan has many proponents; 
this writer will agree that much is 
to be said for the value of a close 
relationship between the student and 
a given teacher. 

Elementary classroom teachers, 
however, while subscribing to the 
self-contained classroom idea, have 
indicated their inadequacy in certain 
specialized subjects. Frequently- 
mentioned areas in which help is 
needed are art, music, and physical 
education. 

In an effort to strengthen teacher 
competency in these subjects, help- 
ing teachers have been employed in 
the Baton Rouge schools. The physi- 
cal education helping te chers visit 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Through efficient 
class organization, 
using student leaders, 
preplanning sessions, 
and squad formations. 


Student leaders can help give the 
tests which serve as motivation for 
children and a guide for the teacher. 
In Austin, Minnesota, sixth graders 
can take a special student leadership 
class on Saturdays which prepares 
them to carry out in their physical 
education classes such responsibili- 
ties as squad leader, team captain, 
test recorder, and student officials. 


to spend time in preplanning when students can share in the process, as 
above, where teacher and fifth graders work out procedures for trying a new 
team sport (Decatur, Illinois). Squads are a necessary device for efficient 
handling of some activities. Below a square formation for squads gives each 
boy and girl an opportunity to observe (Duluth, Minnesota, public schools). 


a. 
| 
? 
7 Two usable methods of class organization are shown here. It is good practice ; 
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Myths about Fitness 


Fitness for what? Can fitness be measured? 


Are national norms useful? Here are the answers. 


PAUL HUNSIC CER 


University of Michigan 


T ALL THE FITNESS confer- 
A ferences held during the last 
three years, certain questions have 
been raised which reveal the myths 
surrounding the idea of ‘‘fitness.’’ 
We hope to relegate some of these 
myths, along with the charge of the 
horse cavalry, to the limbo of lost 
causes. The questions are directed 
at three topics, namely, the need for 
fitness, the measurement of fitness, 
and the use of norms. Pt 

Someone always asks: ‘‘ Fitness 
for what?’’ The remark has be- 
come bromidic and, to borrow a 
cliché from the hucksters, should not 
be uttered by ‘‘a thinking man.’’ 
Anyone who wants to take the time 
to examine recent medica! literature 
ean find an inereasing volume of 
work supporting the benefits of ex- 
ercise. Even discounting this, the 
aesthetic value should be sufficient 
to make fitness a desirable state. The 
fit person is more attractive phys:- 
cally, and women who shy away 
from exercise, thinking it will make 
them too muscular, should have their 
thinking set straight. Maintaining 
fitness makes a person more attrac- 
tive, and this in itself makes the ob- 
jective worth while. 

As for the second myth, the re- 
mark is often made that ‘‘No eur- 
rently available instrument measures 
total fitness.’’ The inference is that 
since we cannot measure total fit- 
ness, we should not be concerned 
with measuring any component part 


Dr. Hunsicker is chairman of the 
Physical Fitness Research Commit- 
tee which developed the AAHPER 
fitness test battery and the national 
norms for it. This article is based on 
a speech given at the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference on Physicians and 
Schools, October 13-15, 1959. 
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—or if someone is taking the time 
and energy to measure a component 
like physical fitness, he is deluding 
the public. Does a chest X-ray be- 
come invalid because it does not give 
a picture of all pathological condi- 
tions present in the body? Even the 
most comprehensive medical exami- 
nation available has shortcomings, 
but who advocates discontinuing 
medical examinations? The wise 
teacher will recognize the limitations 
of measurement and will use infor- 
mation accordingly. 

This brings us to the crux of the 
measurement problem: is the instru- 
ment of measurement valid and re- 
liable? Some educators have been 
reluctant to use tests of physical fit- 
ness on the grounds that the test con- 
structors are not in complete agree- 
ment on a definition of physical fit- 
ness. However, there is as much 
agreement on the concept of physi- 
cal fitness as there is regarding the 
nature of intelligence. As another 
example, engineers were measuring 
electricity long before it was defined. 
Then, too, our understanding of a 
concept undoubtedly improves as 
we attempt to measure it and con- 
tinually refine our instrument of 
measurement. 

If we are willing to recognize cer- 
tain physical traits as components 
of fitness, we do have tests which will 
measure these components. There 
are tests which measure traits such 
as muscular strength, muscular en- 
durance, flexibility, weight, agility, 
and speed. The validity and relia- 
bility of these tests compare favor- 
ably with those of tests measuring 
other human traits. 

It is safe ic say that the develop- 
ment of physical fitness has been an 
objective of physical education ever 
since the field became a part of the 
school curriculum. Do we want this 
objective to remain a pious declara- 
tion, or do we want to make it oper- 
ational by thinking through the 


requisite programs and methods of 
evaluation? Teachers of physical 
education have sufficient technical 
competence to measure physical fit- 
ness and, if this is one of the objee- 
tives of their program, should feel 
obligated to do so. 

Program planning will probably 
continue to be a local function 
for the foreseeable future. However, 
this should not in itself discourage 
the use of data gathered on a nation- 
wide basis. Obviously pupils are not 
going to spend all their lives in the 
community where they attend school. 
And more important than this is 
the fact that the differences within 
a particular school are generally 
greater than the differences between 
sections of the country. In general, 
the pupil will not be penalized by 
comparing his performance with a 
national norm. In actuality, the se- 
lection of the sample for a national 
norm should take care of geographic 
differences. Then, too, pupils do take 
part in nationwide tests like the ex- 
amination for any of the military 
academies or for national scholar- 
ships. The fact that data have been 
drawn from a national sample should 
not detract from their utility. 

In thinking about the third ques- 
tion, the use of norms, there have 
been occasions when teachers have 
sounded warnings against the use of 
standards or norms with the procla- 
mation: ‘‘Children are different.’’ 
This is frequently uttered with apos- 
tolic fervor as if a trade secret were 
being given away. It should be 
pointed out that professional people 
interested in tests and measurements 
have made a major contribution to 
our understanding of man by bril- 
liantly demonstrating variations in 
numerous traits. Comparing a child 
with a standard or norm should not 
jeopardize the possibility of the 
teacher’s recognizing individual dif- 
ferences but should actually enhance 
the possibility. The fact should be 
emphasized that a raw score only be- 
comes meaningful when compared to 
a norm. 

Let us examine this point more 
carefully. What makes the four- 
minute mile an accomplishment in 
track? Why do baseball fans respect 

(Continued on page 60) 
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NOTES ON 


Children’s 
Dance 


GENEVIEVE JONES 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE GREATEST problem for 

the teacher of children’s dance 
seems to be the planning and earry- 
ing out of a well-balanced, interest- 
ing, artistic, educationally sound les- 
son plan series. In order to solve 
this problem, the teacher must first 
formulate a philosophy whieh will 
shape her method of teaching and 
analyze all the elements of dance 
which a child should experience in 
his dance training. 

Then she must consider the prac- 
tical problems: (a) the ages and 
backgrounds of the children, (b) 
total number of lessons in the course, 
(ce) length of each lesson, (d) how 
often the class meets, (e) will dance 
be correlated into a school curricu- 
lum or taught as an independent 
subject? and (f) are piano and ac- 
companist available? 

The philosophy of the modern 
dance educator is based on the pre- 
mise that dance is for the child; not 
the child for the dance. The aim is 
to have the child grow as a person, 
mentally, physically, aesthetically, 
and socially, through his dance ex- 
perience. 


Miss Jones is director of a dance 
studio and teaches modern and ball- 
room dance courses, in addition to 
children’s dance classes. A graduate 
of Wisconsin Univ., she has also di- 
rected television dance programs. 


3 
HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Modern dance experience for chil- 
dren of all ages should include: 
Exercise for body building 
Movements in time and space 
Explorations or discoveries in 
body movement. 
Improvisations in 
stimulated by 
a. Problems in time, space, and 
dynamies 
b. Words, colors, moods, and 
ideas 
ce. Musie 
Dances from dramatic motiva- 
tion 
Learned dances (dances taught 
to the children by the teacher) 
Dances and movement games 
for fun and relaxation. 


movement 


The basic elements of dance com- 
position usually cannot be given be- 
fore children are eight or nine years 
old, but all the above elements are 
within the capacities of any normal 
child from nursery school age up- 
ward, Of course, the presentation, 
technical complexities, and dramatic 
ideas differ with each different age 
group. 

A child is constantly growing and 
developing in every aspect of his be- 
ing. Consequently, his dance must 
constantly grow and change to meet 
his emotional, intellectual, and phys- 
ical change. Also, the manner of 
presentation must vary with each 
age group. It is necessary for the 
dance teacher to understand the 
anatomical differences, emotional 
needs, and intellectual capacities of 


The aim of dance for children is to 
help each one grow as a person, men- 
tally, physically, aesthetically, and 
socially, through his dance experience. 


each age and to find material and a 
manner of presenting it which ex- 
actly suits each age level. Children’s 
dance is children’s dance, not a 
watered-down version of adult dane- 
ing. 
An ideal age classification for. chil- 
dren’s classes is the following: 
315 to 5 years 
5 to 7 years 
7 to 9 years 


9 to 11 years 
11 to 13 years 


Since in this article it would be 
impossible to write in detail about 
the manner of presentation and 
problems of each age level, let us 
specifically consider the philosophy, 
material, and problems of one group, 
that of the five and six year olds, 

For the young child, there is one 
justifiable philosophy—the develop- 
ment of the child through the dance 
—and one style—the simple, honest, 
unaffected style of a little child. 
Each lesson should be a time of 
growing through happy experiences, 
a time when the child becomes more 
aware of his body as a medium of 
expression. In dance class, the 
young student should discover here- 
tofore unknown abilities of move- 
ment and aequire more physical 
strength, flexibility, body balance, 
and enduranee. He should develop 
better coordination and become more 
aware of movements in time and 
space both by following the teach- 
er’s specific direction and by mov- 
ing from the motivation of sound 
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and ideas. His imagination flowers 
and his personality,4@xpands as he 
lives characters outside his own 
world and dances feelings and ideas 
for which he may have found no 
other means of expression. 

After making a general outline of 
material to be covered, the teacher 
must make specific outlines for each 
division. She must know how many 
lessons she is to teach and then -as- 
semble enough material of each clas- 
sification so that a progressive de- 
velopment in each phase may take 
place during each lesson. 

A lesson plan series should be as 
well organized as a large dance com- 
position with each part relating to 
the whole. In teaching one must be 
flexible and change when the emo- 
tional needs of the children demand 
change. The clever teacher can man- 
age to keep the central theme pro- 


gressing although various altera- 
tions have to be made. But the 


teacher must know before she starts 
the course exactly what material she 
wishes to cover; darice lessons should 
never be a series of improvisations. 

For example, the teacher should 
plan an exercise series which in- 
cludes.. basic exercises to bring 
strength and flexibility to back, legs, 
arms, feet, and neck. In the first les- 
son, four exercises could be taught. 
In the next lesson these four should 
be repeated and two or three more 
added; this is continued until an 


Modern dance material for children 
should include exercises (as below), 
explorations in body movements, and 
improvisations, as well as learned 
dances and dances just for enjoyment. 


integrated balanced series is learned. 
The technique should also build 
from one pattern to another, the old 
repeated for practise, the new added 
each lesson. A progressive order of 
discoveries and _ improvisations 
should be planned. The dramatic 
dances should relate to the other ma- 
terial. If the class is to correlate 
with the school curriculum, dance 
subjects should correlate with school 
subjects. 

New material should be covered 
each lesson, but repetition and re- 
view are necessary and welcomed by 
children who like to repeat the fa- 
miliar. Progression should branch 
from the central themes. If the class 
is 50 minutes long, some of each 
classification may be presented each 
lesson. If it is a 15 to 20 minute 
period, learned dances should be em- 
phasized one lesson and original ma- 
terial the other, with some exercises 
and some technique each lesson. At 
five and six years of age, the atten- 
tion span is short. Each teacher 
must develop an awareness of tim- 
ing, which makes her sensitive as to 
when to change the project, when to 
continue. 

It takes much research, thought, 
and experience to find the right ma- 
terial for each age group. But that 
is one of the inspirations of teach- 
ing. The creative teacher is ever 
searching for new ideas and tech- 
niques and scrutinizing the old. The 
sensitive teacher becomes more and 
more aware of the correctness of her 
material and more and more skillful 
at presenting it. 

A skillful,-sensitive accompanist is 
the best help a dance teacher can 
have. A drum is better than an ac- 
companist who is not able to sense 
the quality of dance music for chil- 
dren. It is quite possible to carry on 
a stimulating, artistic, imaginative 
class with some percussion and one’s 
voice. If musie¢ is used, it should be 
suitable for each respective age 
group, just as the dance is suitable. 

The best advice to the children’s 
dance teacher is ‘‘know dance and 
know children.’’ She cannot make 
a sound lesson plan series and carry 
it out unless she knows her material 
and understands the physical and 
psychological differences of children. 


Experience helps greatly. When a 
teacher acquires the ‘‘feel’’ of her 
class as a performer comes to sense 
the ‘‘feel’’ of his audience, she can 
inspire her pupils to powers far be- 
yond themselves. Then comes truly 
great teaching. * 


A sample 50-minute lesson plan 
for five and six year olds 


1. Greeting dance—taught by teacher 


2. Discoveries in movement 
Example: “Let's discover something 
new our legs can do” 


3. Improvisations 
Improvise strong, slow movements 
through space 
Improvise a movement upon the 
sight of a piece of bright red cloth 
Improvise to an idea: a fire-engine 
coming down the street 
Improvise to: music: eight measures 
of March from Parades by Persichetti 
—dJust dance to music, analyze for 
tempo and dynamics, dance, and 
then analyze count (4/4) and style 


4. Gallop 
Slow—soft 
Medium—strong and high 
Fast—light 
Fast—strong 


5. Dance from dramatic motivation— 
A Lazy Pony 
“Once there was a Lazy Pony out in 
the field. All he would do was to go 
clippity clop, cloppity clip, slowly 
around the field. 
One day he looked around and see- 
ing no one behind him, he kicked up 
his heels and galloped very fast 
around the pasture. When he came 
to the fence, leap, he went over.” 


6. Exercises—8 to 10 minutes 


7. Movements 
Small jumps, leg swings, sustained 
smooth leg movements, percussive 
leg movement, back fall, runs in 
place, runs moving, side close, spins, 
and side close spins. 
8. Dances from dramatic motivation 
with music—Three Dolls 
Rag Doll 
Wooden Doll 
Skating Doll 


9. Recapitulation 
Discoveries 
Improvisations 


10. Gallops 
11. Goodbye dance—taught by 
teacher. 
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ORIS HUMPHREY was a per- 
D son of many facets who won a 
unique place in the world of dance 
as dancer, choreographer, teacher, 
writer, and educator. She was a 
beautiful dancer; those who saw her 
willsremember her superb technique, 
clean lines, and arrow-like leaps. She 
was a great choreographer, as all 
who hav. seen her compositions can 
testify. She was a fine teacher, pa- 
tient, clear, and concise in her ex- 
planations; she somehow managed to 
get more out of a pupil than the 
pupil knew he had to give! Her re- 
cently published book, The Art of 
Making Dances, is a permanent rec- 
ord of her ability as a writer. 

Ilundreds of reviews, articles, and 
interviews have been written about 
Doris Humphrey as a professional 
dancer, about her cospany with 
Charles Weidman as a partner, and 
about her dance compositions. I 
would like to present her possibly 
less glamorously but in many ways 
more importantly as the educator, 
the intellectual, sensitive person 
whose ideas and efforts have had 
such a tremendous influence on the 
dance in education. Thousands of 
boys and girls who liked to move but 
were without aspirations for grease 
paint and spotlight have felt this in- 
fluence, along with professional 
dancers and teachers. 

When the modern dance came into 
being each great figure worked out 
his or her individual technique ; each 
was blazing a new and uncharted 
path. Laban, Graham, Wigman, 
Holm, Weidman, Humphrey, and 
others all had one aim — to develop 
dancers with complete bodily con- 
trol and the ability to use the body 
as an expressive instrument, as de- 
manded by this new concept of 
dance. Each of these pioneers was a 
strong personality. It took courage 


Miss Frampton is dance director 
at Karamu House. She also serves 
as dance critic of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and director of public 
relations for the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. 
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DORIS HUMPHREY THE EDUCATOR 


ELEANOR FRAMPTON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and singleness of purpose to strike 
out in new directions, and each one 
stamped his or her personality on the 
technique and the student. 


From these modern dance pio- 
neers, Doris Humphrey emerges as 
the one who contributed the most, in 
my opinion, to education in dance. 
Others might have done as much if 
their interest had been in that direc- 
tion, but too often for the great per- 
formers teaching is a chore. Their 
time and energy are consumed by 
the demands of their professional 
life, and there is not much left for 
the mass of eager students with little 
potentiality as dancers but a burn- 
ing desire to dance. 

Miss Humphrey developed a the- 
ory of movement as a basis for her 
special technique which could be ad- 
mirably adapted to almost every 
type of person——the tall, the thin, 
the short, the heavy. This I believe 
to be a unique quality of the style 
which she and Charles Weidman 
evolved. She proposed that move- 
ment was a result of a continual ad- 
justment to gravity, the fall with 
gravity and the recovery against it. 
To quote from her book : ‘‘There are 
two still points in the physical life: 
the motionless body, in which the 
thousand adjustments for keeping it 
erect are invisible, and the horizon- 
tal, the last stillness. Life and dance 
exist between these two points and 
therefore form the are between two 
deaths.’ 

Much of her technique was put 
into a form with a beginning and an 
ending. Thus the student was accus- 
tomed to a dance form almost from 
his first lesson. Movement was its 
essence. In classes groups moving 
alternately, or in canon, with a sim- 
ple but definite floor pattern, ini- 
tiated the neophytes into the joys of 
working with others in a harmonious 
and orderly fashion. 

Always there was lots of move- 
ment. I still remember her advice to 


me when I was about to face my first 
big college class. About 15 had reg- 
istered they wanted to 
dance, and the other 35 were there 
because they had to take something 
and it seemed a lesser evil. She told 
me to get them moving, running, 
leaping, anything stimulating. It 
might not look very good, but they 
would feel they were dancing and 
enjoy the class. If they liked it and 
were exhilarated, I had their interest 
and with interest we could make 
progress. 

Her gradual approach and the 
way her technique developed en- 
abled the teachers in her classes to 
adapt the work to their special prob- 
lems. Her technique could be broken 
down and diluted to the simplest 
terms to be done by very large be- 
ginner groups, or concentrated in 
difficulty and fitted to small ad- 
vanced groups. Miss Humphrey 
composed a group of several studies 
emphasizing different dance ele- 
ments such as rhythm and pattern, 
especially for large groups in high 
schools. This attention to modern 
dance in schools has been a great 
contribution to its development. 
Many physical education teachers 
must teach modern 
without extensive preparation. Even 
if they have a flair for dancing and 
an interest in it, their time is lim- 
ited because there are so many other 
demands on them. 

The hip trouble which forced 
Doris Humphrey to end her career 
as a performing artist was a tragedy 
for her and for those who saw her 
dance, but the art of dancing was en- 
riched as a result. With her indom- 
itable spirit, Miss Humphrey turned 
her active, analytical mind to chore- 
ography exclusively, and through 
her creative genius many great 
works came into being. Professional 
dancers turned to her for criticism, 
knowing she would spot unerringly 
the weak places in a dance and, even 
more important, have constructive 
suggestions for improvement. She 
guided the YMHA dance program 

(Continued on page 59) 
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How You Can 
Become a 
Master Teacher 


T IS NOT unusual for the physical 

education instructor to find him- 
self confronted with the task of 
teaching an activity in which he is 
not highly skilled. Although he may 
have taken a major in physical edu- 
cation, it is almost impossible for 
him to obtain the necessary experi- 
ences in the fundamentals of all 
physical education activities, to the 
extent that he could demonstrate 
th m well, because of the number of 
activities alone. Second, age may be 
a factor which affects the skills of 
the instructor. An activity which 
may have been easy and a pleasure 
to perform when the teacher was 
younger may become difficult and 
even dangerous in later years. Third, 
due to the teacher shortage, teachers 


The teacher who is not a skilled diver 
himself can still be a master teacher, 
by using expert performers who can 
demonstrate as he explains how. 


Skills are valuable to the instructor, but 
they are not absolutely necessary for 
successful teaching. By following tech- 


niques described here, the physical edu- 


KEITH PITCHFORD 


Florida State University 


with little physical education and 
sports background are being called 
upon to instruct in these areas. And 
fourth, especially on the elementary 
level, women classroom teachers 
quite often must instruct their pu- 
pils in fundamental movements, such 
as running, jumping, climbing, and 
throwing, when they themselves are 
not able to perform these activities 
well enough to set a good example. 

Therefore, whether we like it or 
not, we must be truthful and say 
that at times we find ourselves teach- 
ing some phase of physical education 
in which we are unskilled, for one 
reason or another. We might as well 
be realistic and make an effort to 
solve this problem when we face it. 

Can we teach well those physical 
education activities which we cannot 
demonstrate well? Although no de- 
fense of a lack of skills is being 
made, the answer to the question is 
‘*Yes.’’ Many excellent teachers 
seldom perform before their students 
but use other teaching methods and 
procedures to produce desired re- 
sults, 

Although skills in sports and 
physical education activities ac- 
quired by the teacher are valuable 
and should be prized by the indi- 
vidual, their greatest value in teach- 
ing lies in the understanding and 
insight into the activity which they 
give. The values of being able to 
demonstrate are not questioned or 
discounted ; we are dealing here only 
with those who have not or cannot 
become highly skilled, so that a top- 


cation teacher who cannot demonstrate 
a certain skill may still obtain desired 
results and reach his teaching objectives. 


notch demonstration is not possible. 
It is also true to say that a poor dem- 
onstration by the teacher may be 
much less valuable than no demon- 
stration at all. 

How do instructors obtain desired 
results without the ability to demon- 
strate to their students? Successful 
physical education teachers who are 
unable to perform well use a variety 
of methods of instruction to secure 
their objectives. 


Know and Understand the Skill 

First, teachers should learn every- 
thing possible about the activity 
through reading, watching others 
perform, studying movements neces- 
sary in performing the skills in- 
volved, movies, sequence pictures, 
slide films, and other available 
means. This arms them with an un- 
derstanding and knowledge of the 
activities which they cannot demon- 
strate. 


Enlist the Aid of Star Performers 


A simple diagnostic test of skills 
in the sport may point. out a student 
who can perform on a high plane— 
one who can demonstrate for the 
class. If such a student is not avail- 
able, a varsity player may be willing 
to assist. Often a person in the 
neighborhood, such as a golf or ten- 
nis professional, is glad to give a 
demonstration of his skills. 


Mr. Pitchford is instructor, tennis 
coach, and director of intramurals 
for men. He teaches the course for 
major students in the teaching of in- 
dividual sports. 
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Use Varied Visual Aids 

Visual aids may be the answer to 
the teaching problem. These are 
many and varied and instruction 
should not be limited to one type. 
Particularly useful are slow motion 
movies, if they are available, and 
especially slow motion loop film. 
Loops are excellent in the teaching 
of skills such as the golf or tennis 
swing, punting a football, basketball 
goal shooting, or Litting a baseball. 

Some teachers like to use sequence 
pictures of highly skilled athletes in 
action, for these pictures show the 
progression of action from the be- 
ginning of the particular act, with 
each individual picture stopped or 
‘*frozen’’ in the natural position or 
pose at that phase of the action’s 
natural progression. The action can 
be seen and learned simply by read- 
ing it from left to right. 

Slide films are used frequently by 
teachers as a visual aid in instrue- 
tion in the skills of archery, bowling, 
badminton, tennis, and many other 
sports. Still pictures of athletes as 
they pose, at bat, in the correct golf 
stance, the position of readiness 
when receiving the tennis serve, free 
throw stances on the basketball 
court, ete., are used advantageously. 

Television, in effect a moving pic- 
ture, is not to be overlooked as a 
teaching aid. The televised all-star 
games, tournaments of the masters, 
or top professional games in many 
sports offer an opportunity for the 
class to view highly skilled perform- 
ances. More and more sports events 
are being televised for the public, 
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The good teacher 
must master the 

ability to correct 
a student's poor 

performance. 


and many schools are able to own 
television sets which can and should 
be used by the physical education 
‘eacher in the teaching of sports. 

Visual aids must be used as teach- 
ing devices not as recreation periods. 
Their use must be planned, just as 
a demonstration must be, if much 
learning is to result. 


Draw Word Pictures 

Some very good instructors are 
able to explain how an activity 
should be accomplished. Even 
though unskilled, these teachers 
know very well how the skills are 
performed, and they are masters in 
the ability to draw word pictures of 
the procedure they have in mind. 
They can make contact with the stu- 
dent so vividly that he is able to re- 
produce his thought image of the 
action. Teachers who use this meth- 
od of developing skills must be able 


Visual aids are an 
important addition 
to the teacher's 
own sport skill. 
Sequence pictures 
can be studied 
during practice 
sessions. 


to talk the student into the correct 
action. 

When asked ‘‘Do you demonstrate 
for your students?’’ a leading ecol- 
lege swimming teacher and coach 
gave this answer: ‘“‘I quit demon- 
strating years ago when I decided 
that my swimmers probably learned 
more bad habits from me than they 
did good points.’”’ This master 
teacher, in his classes, posted action 
pictures of great swimmers on his 
bulletin board; he placed students 
in correct positions and explained 
what he wanted them to do; he used 
varsity swimmers for demonstration 
purposes; he placed a mirror in a 
position that permitted students to 
observe themselves while performing 
certain strokes; and he walked along 
the edge of the pool correcting mis- 
takes as the swimmers attempted to 
developed good swimming form. 


Adjust Incorrect Performance 


Correction is another technique 
which all teachers need to master. 
When the golf shot or tennis stroke 
goes sour, and the student asks, 
‘*Coach, what am I doing wrong?’’ 
then the time is ripe for corrections 
to be made. The teacher must be 
able to help the student make ad- 
justments when his performance is 
incorrect. 

Most physical education teachers 
are unskilled in some activities 
which they may have to instruct. 
They can still do a good job of teach- 
ing if they apply themselves to the 
methods and techniques outlined 


here. * 
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The controversial area of the extent of 
cooperation between those engaged in the 
medical sciences and those responsible for 
sports activities is here explored. 


SPORTS 
MEDICINE 


J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


University of Pennsylvania 


AREFUL consideration of 
C trends in sports training for 
endurance brings us to this conelu- 
sion: the best interests of everyone 
concerned will be enhanced when the 
medical sciences contribute to, super- 
vise, and, in certain degrees and in- 
stances, control sports training. This 
statement will arouse dissent from 
both groups concerned—from medi- 
cine because of doubts as to the value 
of increasing efforts which already 
seem extreme, from sports through 
fear of the word ‘‘control.’’ The fact 
is that neither is justified ; both have 
much to contribute to the knowledge 
and the practice of the other. 

For all too long these two have 
been isolated from each other. Medi- 
cine, for sound reasons, has concen- 
trated upon what has been called the 
negative aspects of health, upon free- 
dom from disease and infirmity. 
Sports, for reasons that emerge out 
of our culture’s over-all emphasis 
upon competition, winning, and ma- 
terial gain, have concentrated upon 
what has been called the positive 
aspects of health; upon maximum vi- 
tality for action. Such concentration 
is upon the talented few, who some 
claim need it least, though such a 
claim would seem to deny education 
for the expert in any- field. 


Dr. Doherty is an associate profes- 
sor. He is director of the University 
of Pennsylvania Relay Carnival and 
served as president of the National 
College Track Coaches Association 
in 1956. 
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It should be clear that in an im- 
portant and basic sense, the medical 
sciences and sports serve the same 
end—to conserve and build the ener- 
gies of men to their maximum levels 
of performance and usefulness. That 
sports should be at one extreme of 
this purpose, medicine, at the other, 
should not deny their basic unity or 
the desirability of their mutual co- 
operation. 

This article develops this idea by 
outlining modern trends in endur- 
ance training and suggesting the 
problems and dangers of such train- 
ing. It ends with the same plea for 
cooperation with which it began. 

Quality in competitive perform- 
ance requires equal quality in train- 
ing methods and intensity. Sports 
training for endurance during the 
past 75 years has moved toward hu- 
man ultimates in performance by 
means of increasing intensity of 
training during more days of each 
year. In general, the number of 
hours per day has not increased. 
There have been many exceptions to 
this last point, but a recent survey, 
How They Train by Fred Wilt, indi- 
cates that the average runner does 
not use more than two hours each 
day for training. The amount of 
work done in this limited time varies 
greatly, but at all levels the increas- 
ing emphasis upon more work in less 
time can be noted. High school boys 
are now doing more intense training 
than college men did 25 years ago. 

As a matter of interest, though no 
careful study has been made, it 
would seem that the age of world’s 


srecord level performers has de- 


ereased of late years. Certainly the 


grestest of them all, Herb Elliott, 
ran 4:00.4 for the mile just two 
weeks after his nineteenth birthday. 
America’s best 1500-meter man, 
Dyrol Burleson, was 19 in April 
1959. This trend should be kept in 
mind in reviewing the intensities of 
modern training. 

Today’s champion distance runner 
in terms of quantity of work is still 
Emil Zatopek of Czechoslovakia. His 
most astounding work period was 
prior to the 1948 Olympic Games 
when for ten days in succession he 
60 times ran 440 yards of 75 to 90 
seconds each, alternated with about 
220 yards of recovery jogging. Be- 
fore Zatopek, no one realized it was 
possible to train this hard, but on 
one occasion Zatopek stated: ‘‘My 
records are nothing exceptional. 
Find better methods of training and 
you will beat me easily.’’ Apparent- 
ly he was right, for most of Zato- 
pek’s records are already broken. 

It should be noted that Zatopek’s 
method of many repetitions of short, 
fast work interspersed with short re- 
covery jogging is typical of what is 
generally considered to be our most 
effective system, variously called in- 
terval training, progressive repeti- 
tion training, and fast-slow training. 
Such training has multiple effects 
but is often praised as producing 
many states (in Zatopek’s case, 60) 
of oxygen debt in a single workout. 
In contrast, accepted workouts in 
1935 produced one or at most three 
such states in one afternoon. 

In 1930 the primary emphasis was 
on how many miles could be covered 
at a steady pace. In a sense, a man 
got tired once; today he deliberately 
tires himself as many times in a sin- 
gle workout as maturity, condition, 
and judgment will permit. At the 
age of 18 Dyrol Burleson ran ten to 
twelve 440’s in 64 seconds with 220- 
yard jogs between. 

Today the bases for judgment are 
much more complex, less controlla- 
ble, and place a greater degree of 
stress upon the individual runner. 
Today’s training questions are re- 
lated to how much oxygen debt 
should be created in the short-fast 
run, how much oxygen debt should 
still be present when the next run 
is started, and how many repetitions 
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at such a distance and speed will pro- 
duce optimum development not for 
man in general but for a particular 
individual. 

Basic to all such questions, from 
both a performance and a health 
standpoint, is the discovery of a 
valid, reliable, and simple test or in- 
dex of individual condition. Can we 
find a single measure or a complex of 
measures by which the effects of ex- 
act units of work can be established 
and used to produce maximum devel- 
opment within the limits of safety 
and health? Today such basic ques- 
tions find answers in the variable 
feelings of young athletes, whose in- 
experience is often matched by their 
irrepressible enthusiasm, or in the 
judgment of a coach harassed by 
numbers of men in different events, 
by lack of time, and by uncertainty 
as to the effects of a still untried 
training method. 


Unfortunately there is tremendous 
pressure, especially in the United 
States, to hurry such training. The 
more mature runners of Europe, 
with their single competitive season 
during summer months, tend to take 
a more gradual approach to in- 
creased training. They have some six 
months in which to discover their 
capabilities, to speed up or level off 
their work. In contrast, American 
schools, especially at the high school 
level, allow only a few weeks to in- 
tervene between the first day of prac- 
tice and the first competition. 

We have placed such emphasis 
upon competition that men question 
whether it is worth while to report 
for practice unless there is a meet in 
the next week or so. Insistence upon 
some six months of consistent and 
hard training before competition 
would be seriously questioned. Yet 
only such an approach permits a re- 
laxed, enjoyable, and intelligent reg- 
imen of work. In other words, to a 
universal emphasis upon work in- 
tensity, the American competitive 
schedule adds a second problem of 
less and less time for preparation. 
We defend our system by saying that 
the early meets are unimportant. 
But they are not unimportant in the 
mind of the inexperienced athlete ; 
they are not when an undefeated sea- 
son is the goal; they are not when a 
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coach’s job depends upen the ratio 
of defeats to victories. Every race is 
important. 

The matter of intensity of work is 
but one aspect of the problem of 
modern sports training. In their im- 
pulsion toward excellence, sportsmen 
are trying a variety of nutritional 
supplements presumed to aid per- 
formance. Australia’s famous swim- 
ming coach, Forbes Carlile, claims 
that hypnotic suggestion has aided 
his young swimmers to break world’s 
records. English athletes are enthusi- 
astic about the values of circuit train- 
ing for endurance, supplementary 
exercises which combine strength 
and endurance. The athletes of the 
Soviet Union give evidence that all- 
round basic fitness provides a better 
foundation for maximum perform- 
ance in specific events. And, to cli- 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SPORTS MEDICINE 


This society, which unites the re- 
sources of various sciences and dis- 
ciplines concerned with human fit- 
ness, recently became an affiliate of 
the AAHPER. The American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine was found- 
ed in 1954 and incorporated in 1955. 
The purposes of the College are (1) 
to promote and advance scientific 
studies dealing with the effect of 
sports and other motor activities on 
the health of human beings at vari- 
ous stages of life, (2) to cooperate 
with other organizations concerned 
with various aspects of human fit- 
ness, (3) to sponsor meetings of 
physicians, physical educators, and 
other scientists whose work. is_rele- 
vant to sports medicine, (4) to 
make available postgraduate educa- 
tion in fields related to the objec- 
tives of the College, (5) to initiate, 
encourage, and correlate research 
and (6) to publish a journal deal- 
ing with scientific aspects of activ- 
ity and their relationship to human 
fitness. These purposes are not in- 
tended to apply solely to health for 
its own sake but also to fitness for 
the enjoyment and improvement of 
performance in physical activities, 
to the prevention and treatment of 
sports injuries, to physical condi- 
tioning and rehabilitation, and to 
other related matters. 


max the list, there is the alleged use 
of certain drugs to improve perform- 
ance, 

Consider realistically the effect of 
the recent report of the AMA Com- 
mittee on Amphetamine and Drugs 
which, in summary, stated (1) that 
it can be demonstrated that ampheta- 
mines can artificially improve per- 
formance beyond the ordinary capa- 
bilities of most athletes, (2) that in 
many instances the use of such drugs 
is habit-forming and harmful, (3) 
that, though such drugs can be ob- 
tained legally only by prescription, 
there is an illegal traffic in them, (4) 
that their use is in violation of the 
word and spirit of sportsmanship 
and will result in disqualification 
from all amateur sports, and (5) 
that less than 1 percent of 1800 col- 
lege and high school coaches polled 
throughout the United States 
claimed that they had ever admin- 
istered amphetamines. 

Consider that the incentives of 
amateur and school sports are very 
high, that such drugs are available, 
and that the effects of drugs in the 
aid they give and the harm they do 
are subject to individual differences. 
One certain conclusion is that neith- 
er the warnings of this well-inten- 
tioned AMA committee, nor the 
threats of AAU and Olympic rule 
books will end the matter any more 
than the danger of broken bones has 
ended the popularity of football. 

Some day, perhaps, men will reach 
the ultimates in running faster and 
farther, but there are no indications 
at present that we are even begin- 
ning to reach such ultimates either 
in performance or in training in- 
tensities. Not only does the number 
of world, national, college and high 
school records broken each year con- 
tinue to maintain itself but the mar- 
gin by which such records are broken 
continues to be wide. As yet there 
is no apparent leveling off of the 
curve. In some respects it has actu- 
ally increased recently. 

We waste our energies therefore 
when we try to prohibit such efforts 
even though to some of us they seem 
extreme and unjustified. If we are 
wise, we try to understand the im- 
pulsions from within and the incen- 
tives from without that motivate 

(Continued on page 54) 
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PROFESSIONAL REPORT FROM THE FIRST 


National Conference 
School Recreation 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 
Reereation was held at 
the National Education Association 
building, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 16-18, 1959. For the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, this was 
the first conference devoted com- 
pletely to the problems of school- 
connected recreation programs. The 
125 delegates constituted a repre- 
sentative group, coming from nearly 
40 states and all types of school- 
community recreation programs. 

Primary purpose of the Confer- 
ence was to study all aspects of de- 
veloping a sound program for school 
recreation. Delegates were divided 
into six discussion groups, to con- 
sider the basie topics of philosophy, 
financing, leadership, community re- 
lationships, programing, and fa- 
cilities. 

Sponsoring organizations were the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

The eight cooperating organiza- 
tions were the American Association 


HAROLD K. JACK 


Conference Director 
AAHPER Vice-President for Recreation 


of School Administrators (NEA), 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (NEA), 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals (NEA), the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), the Chief State 
School Officers, the Athletic Insti- 
tute, the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, and the Society of State Di- 
rectors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

The Steering Committee was com- 
posed of: Harold K. Jack, Chair- 
man, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph F. Madden, 
Hicksville Publie Schools, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y.; George E. Seedhouse, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio; John H. Jenny, Wilmington 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
Albert H. McCay, South Huntington 
Schools, Huntington Station, N. Y.; 
Simon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of 
Edueation, Washington, D. C.; and 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER. 

Since the emphasis was upon cre- 
ative thinking, exchange of ideas 
and a complete exploration of the 


From left to right are Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER consultant in recreation 
and outdoor education; George F. Anderson, AAHPER associate executive secre- 
tary; Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office of Education; Maryhelen Vannier, AAHPER 


Ree 


vice-president-elect for recreation; and Harold K. Jack, conference director. 


topic, small groups were needed, and 
each discussion area, except that 
concerned with philosophy, was sub- 
divided into two discussion groups. 
The plan worked well. Although 
groups discussed the same topics, 
points of emphasis and approaches 
to the problem varied, so that the 
findings and conclusions of the con- 
ference were thus enriched. The 
six group chairmen were: Philos- 
ophy, Howard G. Danford, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley ; Finane- 
ing, Arthur L. Smith, Great Neck 
School District, Great Neck, N. Y.; 
Leadership, Maryhelen Vannier, 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Tex.; Community Relationships, 
Jack F. George, Public Schools, 
Roslyn, N. Y.; Programing, Byron 
E. Thompson, Elementary School 
District, El Monte, Calif.; Facilities, 
John L. Cameron, School Housing 
Section, U. S. Office of Education.’ 

The discussion leaders for the 
groups were: Financing, Kenneth 
W. Mason, Compton High School 
District, Compton, Calif., and War- 
ren M. Bartholomew, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa.; Leader- 
ship, Fred M. Coombs, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park; 
and Donald B. Dyer, Public Schools, 
Milwaukee Wis.; Community Re- 
lationships, Howard Rich, Publie 
Schools, Sheboygan, Wis., and Leon 
G. Green, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow; Programing, Frank J. Manley, 
Publie Schools, Flint, Mich., and 
Catherine L. Allen, University of 
Pittsburgh; Facilities, Milton A. 
Gabrielsen, New York University, 
and George Craig, Baldwin High 
School, Baldwin, N. Y. 

The recorders were: Bernard 
Boomer, El Monte School District, 
El Monte, Calif; Philip H. Claxton, 
Public Schools, Needham, Mass. ; 
John G. Scherlacher, West Virginia 
University; Rex Settlemire, Publie 
Schools, Lima, Ohio; J. Seott Flem- 
ing, Publie Schools, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich.; Henry A. Shenk, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; D. 
Patrick Hughes, Public Schools, 
Liverpool, N. Y.; V. Erle Johnson, 
Public Schools, Carmichael, Calif. ; 
Warren Evans, Board of Education, 
Frederick, Md.; and Andrew Coe- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Adapted physical 
education programs 
can make important 
contributions by 


Helping to Solve 
the Social and 
Psychological 
Adjustment 
Problems of the 
Handicapped 


J. A. FISCHER 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


HE ADAPTED PHYSICAL ed- 

ucation program for handicapped 
students at Kent State University con- 
sists of a wide range of individually 
prescribed activities, including spe- 
cial conditioning exercises, swimming 
therapy, recreational sports, and ed- 
ucational therapy adapted to the 
students’ needs, capacities, and in- 
terests. The activities are selected 
for their remedial, therapeutic, ad- 
justment, recreational, and resociali- 
zation values. The University also 
administers a swimming program for 
the handicapped, which is open to 
children and adults in the commu- 
nity. This Saturday morning swim- 
ming program is provided as a com- 
munity service and is utilized as an 


An associate professor, Mr. Fis- 
cher is chairman of the physical edu- 
cation service program for men at 
Kent State University. He has served 
as chairman of the Adapted Physi- 
cal Education Section for both his 
state and district association. 
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instructional laboratory experience 
for students taking the professional 
theory class in adapted physical edu- 
cation. 

A case history is kept for each 
student enrolled in the adapted sec- 
tion. It includes the results of the 
medical examination and recommen- 
dations for the supervising physician, 
program objectives and controls, re- 
sults of special consultations, treat- 
ments, referrals, and student auto- 
biographies and evaluations. 

The student writes two papers 
which are included in his file. The 
first paper consists of a brief autobi- 
ography, a discussion of the causes 
and effects of his present condition, 
the possible adjustments that will be 
necessary for him to make, his life 
ambition, objectives he hopes to at- 
tain, and what he expects from the 
program. The second paper is writ- 
ten at the end of the quarter. It in- 
cludes an evaluation of the course, 
the student’s achievements, skills 
that he has learned, possible change 
of outlook, other accomplishments, 
and criticisms of his participation in 
the adapted physical education  - 
tion. 

The writer believes that often the 
adapted physical education program 
can make its greatest contribution by 
helping solve the social and psycho- 
logical adjustment problems of hand- 
icapped individuals. Achieving in- 
dividual and group recognition, en- 
joying the fun of competition in 
recreational activities, recognizing 
their own abilities and shortcomings 
as well as those of others, and being 
able to fulfill requirements of daily 
living which were thought impossible 
are benefits expressed many times by 
these handicapped students. 


The previous experience of the 
handicapped many times has been 
one of rejection, frustration, disillu- 
sionment, despair, and insecurity. 
These emotional problems can be 
greater stumbling blocks to the 
proper adjustment of the individual 
than his physical limitations. 

Many conditions are not amenable 
to physical improvement by means 
of the adapted physical education 
program. Examples of some of these 
conditions are epilepsy, post-polio, 
cerebral palsy, certain heart condi- 
tions, amputations, deafness, and 
skeletal malformations. In these in- 
stances, the principal contributions 
of this program are social and psy- 
chological rather than physical im- 
provement. 

A graduate class at Kent State 
University set up criteria by which 
to measure to some degree the effec- 
tiveness of the social and psycholog- 
ical progress of the students in the 
adapted section. Forty case histories 
of handicapped students were uti- 
lized. Analyses of the term papers 
were the primary sources of inior- 
mation. Comments made by the in- 
structor during consultation in cer- 
tain cases were also considered. The 
autobiography at the beginning of 
the quarter as compared with the 
final evaluation term paper provided 
the material for the subjective judg- 
ments. A summary of the findings 
is presented in the table below. 

This student committee report is 
by no means ‘ comprehensive study 
and must be considered in the light 
of certain student limitations, but it 
has value for those responsible for 
adapted physical education pro- 
grams in other institutions. 

(Continued on page 75) 


EVALUATION OF THE SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


| Insufficient 
Criteria Evidence Great Moderate Small 
to Evaluate| Degree Degree Degree 
Were the activities enjoyed? 24 ¢ 0 
Were his goals achieved? | 17 8 4 
Did he express a desire to continue 
the activities? 28 2 4 
Did he show evidence of social 
rehabilitation ? 17 7 2 
Did he understand his disability? | 25 7 3 
Did he express less self-conscious- | 
ness concerning his disabilities? | 15 4 3 
Did he solve his problems? 14 12 1 
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School Health 


Programs 


Are school health programs better now than 
they used to be? Here is an affirmative answer 
that lists six specific improvements. Today’s 
programs are better planned and more 
effective; better related to the total 

school program and to the total community 
health program. The foundation has been 

laid for even greater progress in the future. 


CHARLES C. WILSON 


Yale University 


H AVE SCHOOL HEALTH pro- 
grams improved over the years? 
Are we more successful than former- 
ly in helping children and youth 
maintain or improve health? Do 
programs of health education pro- 
vide pupils with the knowledge, at- 
titudes, and practices that are neces- 
sary for individual, family, and 
community health ? 

The teacher, physician, dentist, 
nurse, psychologist, director of 
health and physical education, or 
other person engaged in school 
health activities frequently becomes 
so engrossed in daily activities that 
he has little time to evaluate what 
is happening in the total school 
health field. He sometimes becomes 
frustrated at failure to secure im- 
mediate solutions to pressing prob- 
lems and feels that there are insur- 
mountable barriers to progress. 

At the time of the 75th Anniver- 
sary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and after 22 years of 
concern for school health in addition 
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to physical education and recreation, 
it is appropriate to reminisce and to 
consider how present-day school 
health programs differ from those of 
previous years. Two conclusions 
seem evident: first, today’s children 
and youth are larger and healthier 
than those of previous generations, 
and second, school health programs 
are now better-planned and more 
effective. Recognition of progress 
already made generates hope that 
even greater progress will be made 
in the future. Although it is im- 
possible to present here all the ob- 
servations and data that lead to 
these generalizations, attention is 
called to six specific changes, each of 
which has been a factor in bringing 
about improvement. 


Health education has become interest- 
ing, functional, and challenging 
Modern programs of health educa- 
tion are a far cry from hygiene 
classes of a few decades ago. The 


Dr. Wilson, M.D., is professor of 
education and public health. He has 
edited a series of health textbooks 
and reports of the Joint NEA-AMA 
Committee. 


old program focused on simplified 
anatomy and physiology supple- 
mented by personified foods, health 
fairies, and meaningless jingles. 
Now, attention is given to the inter- 
ests and needs of pupils, and attrac- 
tive textbooks arouse interest and 
present information in a challenging 
manner. Teaching methods have im- 
proved to such an extent that teach- 
er-pupil planning, problem solving, 
and the use of audio-visual aids have 
largely supplanted the re. ‘-and- 
recite method of teaching. 

The content of health education is 
broad and varied, including all as- 
pects of individual, family, and com- 
munity life. Instruction deals with 
such health areas as nutrition, den- 
ta) health, family health, growth, 
disease, prevention, personal groom- 
ing, safety, mentai health, alcohol- 
ism, first aid, home care of the sick, 
and public health. In each of these 
areas the real problems of real peo- 
ple receive attention. These changes 
have made health education interest- 
ing, enjoyable, and meaningful. 


Safety and mental health receive 
increased attention 

During the early days of school 
health programs, communicable dis- 
eases were so rampant and serious 
that they required most of the time 
and attention of those engaged in 
school health work. Conditions have 
changed. Preventive immunizations 
during preschool years and the effee- 
tiveness of modern treatment meas- 
ures have greatly reduced the com- 
municable disease problem. In its 
place, we have accident problems 
and emotional disturbances. 

Accidents are now a far more im- 
portant cause of death and disability 
among school children than are com- 
municable diseases. Schools rightly 
give safety an important place in 
the health education program. In- 
struction is supplemented by inspec- 
tion programs to eliminate hazards 
and by qualified supervision to pre- 
vent misuse of equipment or other 
unsafe behavior. 

Emotional problems receive atten- 
tion in the modern school health 
program. A pleasant emotional and 
social environment is provided, and 
pupils study about mental health in 
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their classes. In addition, the school 
health service program identifies 
pupils with emotional disturbances 
and helps them secure appropriate 
treatment. 

Increased attention to safety and 
mental health indicates that school 
health programs are being adapted 
to the changing health problems of 
children and youth. 


Numerous organizations help to 
provide leadership 


In the early years of this century, 
no professional organization gave at- 
tention to school health, whereas new 
many do. The American Physical 
Education Association became, in 
1937, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, with one of its three 
main divisions devoted to health edu- 
cation. At national, district, and 
state meetings of this Association 
there are discussions of problems 
and procedures in health education. 
The Association’s JouRNAL regularly 
publishes articles relating to health 
and health education. Since 1911, 
the National Education Associatidn- 
American Medical Association Joint 
Committee on Health Problems ‘in 
Education has promoted cooperative 
action by its two parent bodies. The 
American School Health Association, 
organized in 1927, holds an annual 
meeting attended by educators, phy- 
sicians, and nurses. Similar meet- 
ings are held by the School Health 
Section of the American Public 
Health Association, a group organ- 
ized in 1942. Since 1947, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has held bi- 
ennial conferences on ‘‘ Physicians 
and Schools.’’ 

Augmenting the work of profes- 
sional organizations, various volun- 
tary health agencies have given aid 
to school health efforts. These groups 
have provided resources to help 
teachers in health education. They 
have given assistance to inservice 
education programs, particularly in 
helping to organize, finance, publi- 
cize, and staff workshops in health 
education. 


The teacher's role has been expanded 


In addition to organizing and con- 
ducting an appropriate program of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


health education, the classroom 
teacher is now considered a key per- 
son in school health services. She 
observes pupils regularly and refers 
for medical examination those whose 
appearance or behavior suggest that 
they deviate significantly from nor- 
mal. She teaches pupils the need for 
periodic medical and dental exami- 
nations and the desirability of secur- 
ing such services from their own 
physician and dentist. She promotes 
emotional health and gives special 
attention to exceptional pupils. Fre- 
quently, she is asked to weigh and 
measure pupils as a check on their 
growth. 

The teacher uses all these activities 
to help pupils learn about themselves 
and about ways to protect and im- 
prove health. The teacher is now an 
important member of the school 
health team. 


Teacher preparation for school health 
has received needed attention 


Recognition of the expanding role 
of the teacher in the school health 
program, coupled with: realization 
that she can do a good job only if 
she is prepared for it, has led to 
considerable attention to her prep- 
aration in health. Consideration has 
been given to the preparation of 
classroom teachers, of specialized 
health educators, and of combined 
health educators and physical edu- 
eators. Conferences on each of these 
problems have been held during the 
last ten years. 

The published reports of these con- 
ferences! are now being used in var- 
ious institutions preparing teachers 
and will help to make teachers of the 
future better prepared for school 
health responsibilities than were 
those of former years. Better prep- 


1The National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in Phys- 
ical Education, Health Education, and 
Recreation. Chicago, Ill.: The Ath etic In- 
stitute, 1948. 

Graduate Study in Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Chi- 
eago, I.: The Athletic Institute, 1950. 

Health Education Conference Keport. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, 1955. 

A Forward Look in College Health Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 
1956. 

Health Education for Prospective Teach- 
ers. Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1956. 


aration of teachers can effectively 
improve all areas of school health, 
healthful school living, health educa- 
tion, and school health services. 


Numerous books extend understanding 
of school health policies and procedures 


Thirty years ago the books on 
school health and health education 
could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. A publication entitled 
Medical Inspection of Schools was 
written by Gulick and Ayres in 
1908; Walter Cornell of Phila- 
delphia published a book on the same 
subject a few years later; the first 
edition of Health Education was is- 
sued by the NEA-AMA Joint Com- 
mittee in 1924; in 1927, Wood and 
Rowell published Health Supervi- 
sion and Medical Inspection of 
Schools. These early publications 
have been superseded by numerous, 
attractive, well-organized; and well- 
written books by many different au- 
thors and groups of authors. Some 
deal with the complete school health 
program; others deal specifically 
with such areas as health education, 
mental health, safety, or school 
health services. 

We are fortunate to have such a 
variety of books on school health. 
They help in the preparation of in- 
dividuals who will have responsibil- 
ity for school health activities, and 
they are useful for inservice educa- 
tion. On the desks of directors of 
school health and of health educa- 
tion and physical education can be 
found an imposing collection of 
many recent publications on school 
health. 

This list of changes could be ex- 
tended, but a sufficient number has 
been presented to indicate the im- 
provement in school health pro- 
grams. Programs are better ‘‘now’’ 
than they were ‘‘then.’’ Adapta- 
tion has been made to changing 
health problems. Knowledge of how 
pupils grow, develop, and learn has 
been utilized. The school health pro- 
gram is now better related to the 
total school program and to tke total 
community health program than in 
former years. Splendid progress has 
been made, and the foundation has 
been laid for even greater progress 
in the years ahead. * 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
April 3-7, 1960 


ELIZABETH McHOSE 
Past-President 


JACK F. GEORGE 


President 


RUTH BYLER 
President-Elect 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


4:00-10:00 p.m.—EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 


a.m.—NOMINATING COMMIT- 


9:30 
TEE 

11:00—REGISTRATION 

12:00-1:15 p.m.—LUNCHEONS (S~e- 
cial) 

1:30-5:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY—Jack F. George, Roslyn. 
N. Y., Public Schools 

6:00-7:30—DINNERS (Special) 

8:00-10:00—FIRST GENERAL  SES- 
SION—Jack F. George, presiding. 
Address: “Somato-Psychic Education 
(The Critical Contribution of HPER 
to the Dilemma of Contemporary Edu- 
cation)”—Glenn A. Olds, president, 
Springfield College. William Forrest 
Meredith Memorial. 

10:00-11:00—INFORMAL RECEPTION 
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8:15-8:45 a.m. — EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE AND SECTION CHAIRMEN 


8:30—REGISTRATION 


9:00 — OPENING OF COMMERCIAL 
EXHIBITS 

9:00-10:30—AUDIO-VISUAL 

9:00-10:30 — COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION—James A. Wylie, Boston Uni- 
versity, presiding. “Recreation—An 
Answer to Juvenile Delinquency”— 
John Burch, Univ. of Pittsburgh, and 
high school students 

9:00-10:30—SCHOOL HEALTH EDU- 
CATION—Carl V. Slader, Univ. of 
Rhode Island, “Alcohol Instruction in 
the Secondary School”—Raymond Mc- 
Carthy, Center of Alcohol Studies, 
Yale Univ.; “Conducting a Health 
Lesson for 9 and 10 Year Olds”— 
Joyce Potisek, student teacher, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; “Motivating Pupil Ac- 
tivities in a 7th Grade Health Class”— 
Richard Whitefield, student teacher, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 


9:00-10:30—PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION—Ruth Evans, Springfield Col- 
lege. “Implications of National Con- 
ferences for Professional Education in 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation”—Clifford Lee Brownell, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Panel: “The Four 
Latest National Conferences—Science 
in Physical Education, Secondary 
School Physical Education, Education 
for Leisure, Elementary School Fit- 

ness”—Anna Marie Anderson, Spring- 

field, Mass., Public Schools; Harold 
Jack, Temple Univ.; Arthur G. Miller, 
Boston Univ.; Helen Lawrence, George 
Washington Univ. 

9:00-10:30 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS—Ethel G. Encke, Radnor, 
Pa., High School. Panel: “Meeting 
Social Changes in Girls’ Sports”—Jane 
Mott, Smith College; Barbara Hender- 
son, Baldwin Boro High School, Pa.; 
Jane Vache. Springfield, Pa.; Demon- 
stration: Lacrosse techniques and drills 
—Jane Vache and U. S. Team players 

10:30-11:00—COFFEE (Associated Ex- 
hibitors area) 

11:15-12:30 — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION—Arthur G. Miller, Boston Univ. 
“What Recreation Means to Me”— 
Edwin L. Peterson, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

1:00-2:15 p.m. — LUNCHEONS (Spe- 
cial, College, DGWS) 

2:30-4:00 — AUDIO-VISUAL (Physical 
Education ) 

2:30-4:00 — MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION—Donald B. Swegan, 
West Chester, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege. “National Fitness Test Results 
for the State of Pennsylvania” —Elmer 
Gross, Pennsylvania State Univ.; 
“Evaluation of Ball Throwing Tech- 
niques of Pre-School and Primary 
School Children”—Martha Haverstick, 
Univ. of Maryland; “National Fitness 
Test Results for Freshman Physical 
Education Major Students at West 
Chester State Teachers College”—Jack 
Owens, West Chester State Teachers 
College, Pa. 
:30-4:00—COLLEGE HEALTH EDU- 
CATION—Karl J. Lawrence, Colgate 
Univ. “Fundamental Functions of 
Health”—H. Clifford Carlson, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh 
:30-4:00—SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
RECREATION — Joseph Madden, 
Hicksville Public Schools. “School- 
Community Recreation and the Na- 
tional School Recreation Conference” 
—Louis E, Means, AAHPER 
:30-4:00 — AQUATICS — Fern Yates. 
Barnard College, New York City. 
“Changing Scene in Aquatics and 
Meeting the Needs in Leadership’— 
Richard L. Brown, American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; “A New 
Approach to Teaching Beginning 
Swimming”—Lorraine Metcalf, Frank- 
lin, Mass., Public Schools; “Teaching 
Water Skiing—-Dry Land Demonstra- 
tion”—Richard Game, Farmingdale, 
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N. Y., Agricultural and Technical 
Inst.; Film: “Rescue Breathing”— 
Richard L. Brown, American National 
Red Cross 
4:15-5:30 — WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
RATING COMMITTEE — Exhibition 
lacrosse game, U. S. Women’s Lacrosse 
Team vs. European Team 
4:15-5:30 — STATE DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING 
4:15-5:30 — RESEARCH COUNCIL— 
Benjamin H. Massey, Univ. of Mary- 
land. “The Case for Cooperative Re- 
search between University Research 
Specialists and Field Workers”—Mar- 
tin Rogers, Brockport, N. Y., Univ. of 
the State of New York; “Needed Re- 
search in Health Education”—Carl 
Willgoose, Temple Univ.; “Needed 
Research in Recreation’’—Fred 
Coombs, Pennsylvania State Univ.; 
“Needed Research in Physical Educa- 
, tion”—Roscoe Brown, Jr., New York 
Univ.; Subtopics: “History and Philos- 
ophy”—Marvin Eyler, Univ. of Mary- 
land; “Athletics” — William Tomik, 
Cortland, N. Y., Univ. of the State of 
New York;“Physical Fitness and Ex- 
ercise”—Frank Sills, East Stroudsburg 
State College, Pa.; “Elementary School 
Physical Education”—James H. Hum- 
phrey, Univ. of Maryland; “Second- 
ary Curriculum and Meihods”—Ken- 
neth Runquist, Trenton, N. J.. State 
Teachers College; “Professione\ Prep- 
aration and Higher Education”—Clay- 
ton Shay, Springfield College 
6:00-7:30—DINNERS (Special) 
8:00-9:30—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION—Jack F. George and Minnie 
Lynn, Univ. of Pittsburgh, AAHPER 
president-elect. Address: “Our Pro- 
fession in Today’s World”—Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 
10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m.—SQUARE AND 
FOLK DANCE SMORGASBORD 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


8:30 a.m.—REGISTRATION 
9:00-10:00—AUDIO-VISUAL (Health) 
9:00-10:30 — INTRAMURALS AND 
SECONDARY PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION (Joint Meeting) — Dana E. 
Clark, University High School, Storrs, 
Conn. “Developing Fitness of Second- 
ary School Youth through Intramural 
Activities’—Charles A. Bucher, New 
York Univ.; Demonstrations of intra- 
mural activities by students in Pitts- 
burgh area schools—Stephen C. Wil- 
helm, Pittsburgh Public Schools— 
Modern dance, Marcella DeMarco; 
Volleyball, Norman Frey; Wrestling, 
John Weixel; Trampolining, Kenneth 
Heider and Ruth Schall; Panel: “Fit- 
ness through Intramurals’—Robert 
Eddy, West Hartford, Conn., Public 
Schools; Edward Cantwell, Wilming- 
ton Public Schools; Anna M. Ander- 
son, Springfield, Mass., Public Schools 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


KARL C. H. OERMANN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


9:00-10:30-—-RECREATIONAL THER- 


APY — George Sanford, Newington 
Hospital for Crippled Children, New- 
ington, Conn. Panel: “Recreation as 
Treatment,” “The Nature of Recrea- 
tional Activity,” and “Functions of 
Recreation”—Jack A. Wolford, chief 
of state hospitals, Western Psychiatric 
Institute and Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Otto von Mering, School of Medicine, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Evelyn Publ, St. 
Francis General Hospital, Pittsburgh; 
Georgiana Buckwalter, Dixmont State 
Hospital, Glenfield, Pa.; Mary E. Colb, 
D. T. Watson Homes, Leetsdale, Pa. 


9:00-10:30 — RESEARCH — Roscoe 


Brown, Jr., New York Univ. “Arm 
Strength, Speed and Movement”— 
Frank W. Sills, East Stroudsburg, Pa.. 
Teachers College, and Carl Willgoose. 
Temple Univ., discussant; “Effects of 
Varied Teaching Emphases during 
Early Learning on the Acquisition of 
Selected Motor Skills’”—Pearl Berlin, 
Wayne State Univ., Detroit, Mich., and 
Clifford Keeney, Springfield College, 
discussant; “Attitude Studies in 
Health and Physical Education”—War- 
ren Johnson, Univ. of Maryland, and 
Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., New York Univ.. 
discussant; “Effect of Isometric Con- 
tractions upon Muscular Strength”— 
Mas Asa, Hospital Center, Orange, 
N. J., and Benjamin Massey, Univ. of 
Maryland, discussant 


THEODORE ABEL 
Convention Manager 
V-P Physical Education 


J 


JOHN H. SHAW 
Rep. to National 


ARTHUR MILLER 
V-P Recreation 


CARL F, FISCHER 


Parliamentarian 


10:30-11:00—COFFEE (Associated Ex- 


hibitors area) 


11:15-12:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DIVISION—Theodore T. Abel, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. “Implications 
of the National Fitness Conference for 
Physical Education Programs’—Ar- 
thur A. Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon, 
AAHPER president; George Grover, 
New York State Dept. of Education; 
Anna M. Anderson, Springfield, Mass., 
Public Schools 


:00-2:15 p.m. — LUNCHEONS (Col- 


lege) 


:30-4:00—AUDIO-VISUAL (Safety) 
:30-4:00—-BASIC BODY MECHANICS 


—Freda Phillips, Univ. of Vermont. 
“Basic Body Mechanics, Its Implemen- 
tation”—Martin H. Roger, State Univ. 
of N. Y., Brockport, N. Y. 


2:30-4:00 — COMMUNITY HEALTH 


EDUCATION—Mary A. Thompson, 
Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, 
Md. “Forces in a Community which 
Affect the Health of Its People’”—Hope 
McDermott, American Service Insti- 
tute of Allegheny Co., Pa:; “Urban 
Redevelopment Program in Pittsburgh” 
—John T. Mauro, Urban Renewal Co- 
ordinator, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Implica- 
tions of the Pittsburgh Project for the 
Improvement of the Health of the Peo- 
ple of the Area”—A. D. Sidio, North- 
west District, Allegheny Co., Pa. 


ALICE DONNELLY 
V-P Health 
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:30-4.00 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—James H. 
Humphrey, Univ. of Maryland. “How 
We Do It”—Michael Hannigan, Green- 
wich, Conn., Public Schools; “How 
We Plan Our Physical Education Pro- 
gram” — Charles Ison, Montgomery 
County, Md.; “How I Teach a Physi- 
cal Education Lesson’””—audience par- 
ticipation; “How I Work with Class- 
room Teachers’—Ruth Cinsky, Balti- 


“STATE PRESIDENTS 


KENNETH DYER 
Vermont 


A. W. SELVERSTONE 
New York 


DORIS COMBY 
Maryland 


LUIS F. SAMBOLIN 
Puerto Rico 


MATTHEW MAETOZO 


Connecticut 


JOHN H. JENNY 
Delaware 


JANE BERNOT 
District of Columbia 


more, Md., Public Schools; “How We 
Plan for Integration of Physical Edu- 
cation and the Other Curriculum 
Areas”—James E. Torpey, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Public Schools 


2:30-4:00 — STATE MEMBERSHIP 
CHAIRMEN 


4:00-5:30 — STUDENT SECTION 
MEETING—Robert Kalchthaler, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Student Chairmen: 
Robert Shearer and Gail Kruman, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. Panel: “The 
School Health Team—What Position 
Will You Play?”—Kenneth D. Rod- 
gers, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Margaret J. 
Billingsley, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., Public 
Schools; Clara Colteryahn, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Glenna Mars, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; L. Leon Reid, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Donald Seamans, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Public Schools; Summar- 
izer: Arthur A. Esslinger, Univ. of 
Oregon, AAHPER president 


4:15-5:30 — SPECIAL MEETINGS— 
DGWS (State and City Representa- 
tives); Eastern Association for Physi- 
cal Education of College Women; 
AAHPER Publication Directors; 
AAHPER Membership Directors, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and 1961-62 Section 
Chairmen 


6:00-7:30—DINNERS (Special and Col- 
lege) 

8:00-9:30 p.m.—AUDIO-VISUAL 

8:00-10:00 — SOCIAL RECREATION 
WORKSHOP—Catherine Allen, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. Workshop topics: 
Mixers, recreational folk dance, group 
singing, games, program planning 


10:00-12:00—-SOCIAL DANCING 


E. A. F. ANDERSON 
New Hampshire 


ROSEMARY DUNN 
Rhode Island 


RICHMOND RODERICK 
Maine 


JOHN EILER 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


8:30 a.m.—REGISTRATION 

9:00-10:30 — VISITATIONS — Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools 

9:00-10:30—AUDIO-VISUAL (Recrea- 
tion) 

9:00-10:30—BOYS AND MEN’S ATH- 
LETICS—Robert Weber, Univ. of 
State of New York, Cortland, N. Y. 
“Financing the Athletic Program”— 
John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Del., Pub- 
lic Schools; Panel: Four high school 
and college athletic directors 

9:00-10:30 — CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION — Arthur W. 
Selverstone, Plainedge, L. I, N. Y., 
Public Schools. “Orientation and 
Preparation of Teachers and Pupils 
for School Camping’—Daun Keith, 
New York Univ.; William L. Black, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

10:30-11:00—COFFEE (Associated Ex- 
hibitors area) 

11:15-12:30 — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Alice I. Donnelly, Dan- 
bury, Conn., State Teachers College. 
“Health Implications of Current Medi- 
cal Research—What Does This Mean 
to Health and Physical Education Per- 
sonnel?”—Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association; Panel: John H. 
Shaw, Syracuse Univ.; William H. 
Creswell, Jr.. AAHPER; Carl E. Will- 
goose, Temple Univ. 

1:00-2:15 p.m. — LUNCHEONS (Col- 
leges) 

2:30-4:00 — SAFETY EDUCATION— 
John M. Brown, Clark, N. J., High 
School. “A Study in Traffic Safety for 
High School Students”—-Wenzel Mor- 
ris, Safety Engineer, Columbus, Ohio; 
“Safety in Athletics” — Manlio Bov- 
erini, Passaic, N. J., High School 

2:30-4:00 — SCHOOL DISTRICT DI- 
RECTORS AND SUPERVISORS— 
Andrew Norgan, Baltimore, Md., Pub- 
lic Schools. “Telling the Public— 
Positive and Negative Publicity”— 
Harry Lehmann, Bridgewater, Mass., 
State Teachers College; Ada Mae 
Warrington, Prince Georges County, 
Upper Marlboro, Md.; Joseph Mce- 
Kenny, Boston, Mass., School System; 


(Continued on page 46) 
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AAHPER 


PUBLICATIONS 


1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
Complete handbook of 
sports, games, dance, 
recreational activities, 
and athletics for sec- 
ondary schools, Excel- 
lent text or supple- 
mental material for 
physical education 
classes. 1955. 2nd _print- 
ing (rev.). Cloth- 
bound. 

416 p. $3.00 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, 
THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 


A timely and long- 
needed book on health, 
physical education, 
and recreation -in ele- 
mentary school. Indis- 
pensable for classroom 
teacher, administrator, 
or the specialist. 1954. 
2nd _ printing. Cloth- 
bound. 

288 $3.50 


DEVELOPING 
DEMOCRATIC HUMAN 
RELATIONS THROUGH 
HPER 


Selected as one of 50 
outstanding books of 
the year in education, 
this yearbook consid- 
ers progressive devel- 
opment of democratic 
concepts and attitudes. 
Presents programs for 
children, adolescents, 
and youth. 1951. Cloth- 
bound. 

572 p. $1.00° 


RESEARCH METHODS 
IN HPER 


Techniques and meth- 


research in _ health, 
iste and recreation. A basic 


; text and reference for 

/ courses in research 
methods. Second edi- 

tion, 1959. Clothbound. 

535 p. $6.00 


SPORTS LIBRARY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Ten guides prepared by the Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, Each guide con 
tains official playing rules, articles on tech 
niques, teaching organization, bibliogra- 
phies and features. Guides cover aquatics, 
archery-riding, basketball, bowling-fencing 
-golf, field hockey-lacrosse, soccer—speed- 
ball, softball-track, tennis—badminton, vol- 
leyball, winter sports and outing activities 
75¢ each; editions published after June 1, 
1960, $1.00 each. 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL YOUTH 
Up-to-date research 
and program outlines 
which are designed to 
define and _ describe 
the aspects of health 
education, physical 
education, recreation, 
and outdoor education 
in bringing total fit- 
ness to today’s youth. 
1956. Clothbound. 

150 p. $2.50 


1960 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


teaching 


CLASSROOM TEACHER SERIES IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
\ set of four pamphlets in these related 
fields designed to assist the classroom teach- 
er in her daily work. These include Teach- 
ing Dental Health (32 p.—75c), Classroom 
Activities (64 p.—$1.00) , Outdoor Education 
(32 p.-75c), and Teaching Nutrition (32 p. 
FIT TO TEACH 

ae Yearbook concerned 
e. with the health of the 
teacher; outlines per- 
sonal, administrative, 
\ Organizational, and 
\ community responsi- 

bilities for its mainte- 

nance and promotion. 
Third AAHPER year- 
book. 1957. Cloth- 
bound. 

260 p. $3.50 
HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 
Best original games 
from Journal of 
Health-Physical Edu- 
cation-Recreation. For 
use with children, 
youth, adults in class, 
recreation. Lead-up 
skills for most sports. 
Rev. 1959. Clothbound. 

310 p. $3.00 


AAHPER 75TH ANNIVERSARY PERIODICALS 
The April 1960 Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
will be a 128-page historical issue 
containing the story of the Associa 
tion. With all AAHPER memberships 


Single copy, April 1960 issue $1.50 


Che Research Quarterly Anniversary 
supplement will be a 128-page issue 
relating physical activities to all of 
the social sciences. May 1960. 

With $15 AAHPER membership 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
This basic text is an authoritative reference 
in school health education. 4th ed. 1948. 
Clothbound. 413 
SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
Comprehensive guide. 1953. Clothbound. 
493 p.___.$5.00 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 
Third in a series of reports of Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. Comprehensive guide to 
a healthful school environment. 1957. 
400 
HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 
20th yearbook of AASA. Prepared in co-op- 
eration with AAHPER. 1951. 477 p.___$4.00 
SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
This widely used guide to the school health 
program offers a concise policy statement. 
ed. 1956. 48 
HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 
63 
THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL 
Outlines functions and responsibilities of 
the school nurse. 2nd rev. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1955. 54 


HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Suggestions for planning and conducting 
school lunch programs. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1956. 26 p.. 50c 
SLEEP AND CHILDREN 

Practical statement about sleep for the 
needs of children and youth. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. 1956. 
SEX EDUCATION SERIES* 

Titles: Parents’ Privilege; A Story About 
You; Finding Yourself; Learning About 
Love; Facts Aren’t Enough. Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA. 1955. Set of five- $2.25 
FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
Survey of present-day activities in sex edu- 
cation and family life education in the 
school; outlines programs, courses. Cloth- 
bound. 1956. 117 p.—_____ $2.00 
TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY 
py CHILDREN (CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
What teachers should know about teaching 
dental health in Ist through 6th grades; 
and source materials. 1956. 32 p.___.75c 
TEACHING NUTRITION TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN (CLASSROOM TEACHERS SERIES) 
This new booklet emphasizes the im 
tance of nutrition education. Attractively 
illustrated to appeal to the elementary 
school child. 1959. FB IC 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


SELECTED SAFETY ARTICLES 

Comprehensive coverage of safety and 
driver education. Packet of 25 articles pub- 
lished in the AAHPER Journal, punched 
for notebook. Sold in packet only. $2.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

A joint publication of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and AAHPER. 
How to avoid pupil injury in the classroom 
and the playing field. 1951. 


29 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR AND 
SAFETY 
A joint publication of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education and AAHPER. 


How to reduce the number and severity of 
school accidents. 1948. ) 50c 


Recent publications. 


ATHLETICS 


} 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS—A SURVEY ; 


National survey of about 90% of junidr 
high enrollment on this controversial topic. 
Report cf an NASSP Committee. 1959. 


COACHES HANDBOOK 
Based on the study conducted by the Flori- 
da Athletic Coaches Association, this manu- 
al is the first comprehensive guide for high 
school interscholastic athletic coaches. 1959. 

88 $1.50 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Report of March 1959 Conference sponsored 
by AAHPER, CPEA, and NCAA, 1959. 
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INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Washington Conference Report. Oct. 1955. 
1956. 48 $1.00 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Guiding principles prepared by DGWS 
Standards Committee. Rev. 1958. 


FIT TO TEACH 


Yearbook concerned with the health of the 
teacher. Third AAHPER yearbook. 1957. 
Clothbound. 260 p. $3.50 


YOUTH AND FITNESS 

National Conference on Fitness for Sec- 
ondary School Youth Report. Dec. 1958. 
Recommendations of vital importance for 
those concerned with secondary school edu- 


cation. 1959. 74 50 
FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH 
Up-to-date research and program outlines 


for total fitness for the teen-age population. 
1956. Clothbound. 150 p. $2.50 


FIT FOR COLLEGE 

Presenting the essential — for those who 
wish to be fit to meet the demands of daily 
living. Ideas and suggestions which will be 
useful to college students. ay Report 
1959. 24 


SELECTED FITNESS ARTICLES 

Packet of 25 articles on fitness for teachers 

and administrators. Sold in packet only. 
$2.50 


Write for information and free materials. 


AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST MANUAL 

Directions for administration of the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test, with test descrip- 
tions, percentile scores, and comparative 
data. Illustrated. 1958. 64 p.____50c 


FORMS FOR RECORDING FITNESS TEST DATA 
Personal Fitness Record forms for each pupil 
taking test. 1-99, 5¢ each; 100 or more, 3c 
each. 

Class Composite Record for recording test 
data for the class. Minimum 25: 75c; over 
25, 3¢ each. 

Cumulative Fitness Record folder for recording 
individual’s achievement profile for 8 years 
(grades 5-12). Scores may be transferred 
from Class Composite Record to this cumu- 
lative form. Minimum 25: $2.00; over 25, 
8c each. 

YOUR COMMUNITY: SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
FITNESS INVENTORY 

A checklist to assess the efficiency of your 
school-community programs in health and 


safety education, physical educaticu and’ 


recreation. 40 p. 75¢ 


SELECTED FITNESS REFERENCES 
1958. 


16 
REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
1958. 20 


EXERCISE AND FITNESS 

Joint statement by AMA and AAHPER. 
1958. Be 
REFERENCES ON MOTOR LEARNING 

Over 1400 references arranged alphabetical- 
ly. 1960. $1.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Complete handbook of sports, games, the 
dance, recreational activities, and athletics 
for secondary-school students. (8th-12th 
grades.) 1955. 2nd 

16 p._____$3.00 
yao GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
includes ways to use the text, discussion 
uides, worksheets, checklists, list of teach- 
ing aids. 1955. (Free to those ordering 10 or 
more copies of textbook) 64 p._.._._ 50e 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTERPRETATION 
A platform for physical education. 

ANSWERS Bi HEALTH QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATIO! 
Concrete atin on health prob- 
lems in physical education. Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA. 1959. 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
Collection of the best original games from 
this popular feature in the Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation. 
Revised clothbound edition including many 
new games. 1959. 310 p._—____$3.00 
ACTIVITIES (CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Suggests activities that may be taught and 
enjoyed in the classroom. Films, filmstrips, 
books are listed. 1956. 64 p.__. $1.00 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Up-to-date suggestions for using films, loops, 
stills, graphs, cartoons, posters, bulletin 
boards, tape recorders, phonographs, pro- 
jectors, radio, and television. Eight-page 
bibliography. Prepared by AAHPER and 
the NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
1957. $1.90 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE®* 
Recommendations of a representative Na- 
tional Conference on Elementary School 
Children. The Athletic Institute. 1951. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
A joint publication of the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AAHPER, this handbook is 
full of suggestions for activities in small 
schools. $rd ed. 1954. 162 p.___ $1.00 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
A joint publication of the Department of 
Rural Education and AAHPER. A com- 
panion to Physical Education in Small 
Schools, this booklet deals with principles 
and procedures of administration. 1948. 

72 p.......50¢ 


Hy EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 


Principles to be used as guides for planning 
the program of general physical education 
for coll men and women. Revision of 
1954 National Conference Report. 1959. 

40 p.___$1.00 


CPEA, NAPECW, ACADEMY (See p. 4) 
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GIRLS-WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Editions published after June 1, 1960 
will be $1.00 each 


AQUATICS 

1959-61 (next edition July 1961) _.___75c 
ARCHERY-RIDING 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) ___.__.75¢ 
BASKETBALL 


1959-60 (next edition August 1960) ___75c 
BOWLING-FENCING-GOLF 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) ____.75c 
FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 

1958-60. (next edition August 1960) _.75¢ 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 

1958-60. (next edition July 1960) ___._._.75¢ 
SOFTBALL-TRACK AND FIELD 


1960-62. (next edition Jan. 1962) 75¢ 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) —___ 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL 

1959-61 (next edition July 1961) —_. 75¢ 


WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES | 
1959-61 (next edition July 1961) 
BASKETBALL RULES REPRINT 
Reprint of Rules section only of — 
Official Basketball Guide 


VOLLEYBALL (Official) 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL (Modified, 8 player) 
BASKETBALL (12 charts) $1.00 
SPEEDBALL (8 charts) $1.00 
Selected articles from iormer NSWA, 


NSGWS, and DGWS Guides. 
SELECTED BASKETBALL ARTICLES 
1936-538. 96 $1.00 
SELECTED FIELD HOCKEY-LACROS E ARTICLES 
1930-55. 128 

SELECTED SOCCER-SPEEDBALL ARTICLES 
1935-56. 96 4 


$1.00 
SELECTED SOFTBALL ARTICLES 
1939-53. p $1.00 
SELECTED TENNIS-BADMINTON ARTICLES 
1934-56. 128 p._____.. $1.25 
SELECTED VOLLEYBALL ARTICLES 
1937-59. Second edition. 1/2 p. $1.00 


STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Guiding principles prepared by Standards 
Committee. Rev. 1958. 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR COMPETITION 
IN GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 

Reprint from Standards in Sports, 1958. 
Available in quantity only. 10 copies___$1.00 
ae PRACTICES IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
Brief statement _ ared by Standards 
Committee. Rev. Free 


DIVISION FOR peed AND WOMEN’S SPORTS — 
AT YOUR SERVICE _._Free 


STORY OF NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

ON GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPO 

Report of Estes Park 1955. 

1956. 

SOCIAL CHANGES AND SPO! 

Report of DGWS- NAPECW Conference, 

Estes Park, June 1958. 128 p. $2.00 

RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 

Formerly included in the Recreational 

Games—Volleyball Guide. Contains many 

new articles. To be revised five 
p. 


1958. 
SPORTS TEACHiNG MATERIALS: AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCE LIST 
1957 edition, by Frederica Bernhard and 
Marjorie E. Fish. Bibliography of more than 
150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. 

64 p. $1.50 


Recent publications. 


GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Games for large classes. 1957. 32 p._—____50c 


SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS ° 

6 filmstrips in full color with captions. 

Available by purchase only, no rentals. 
$24.00 


DANCE 


DANCE PRODUCTION 

Edited by Gertrude Lippincott. Includes 
materials on all phases of dance production 
written by outstanding authorities. 1956. 


112 p. $1.50 
COSTUME CUES 
Prepared by Frances Bascom and Charlotte 
Irey. Costumes for modern dance. 1952. 
32 p.. 50c 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING DANCE. 
Sites” MODERN DANCE AND CHILDREN’S 


List of recordings, piano music, and bib- 
liography. 1953. 55 $1.00 
VOL. Ill. SELECTED VISUAL Al S FOR DANCE 
1955. 
DANCE RESEARCH 

Prepared by Research Committee, National 
Section on Dance. Rev. 1958. 64 p.._ $1.50 


DANCE DIRECTORY 
A directory of colleges and universities of- 
fering a major, minor, or concentration 


dance curriculum. Rev. 1958. 48 p..___50c 
SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE 
Packet of 50 articles published in the 


AAHPER Journal. Punched for notebook. 

Sold in packet only. $2.50 
NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
1958. 4 p.____Free 


RECREATION 


LIST OF COLLEGES AND OFFERING 
MAIOR CURRICULUMS IN 


1959. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 
Report of National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Leisure—Role of the Public School. 
May 1957. 80 $1.00 
RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 
Report of National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Il. ne problem 1957. 
Comprehensive study of the problem by ex- 
perts in the field. 1958. 77 p.—__—__$2.00 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREATION 
PERSONNEL 
Report of 1956 National Contenes. 1957. 
2 p. $1.00 
RECRUITMENT OF RECREATION PERSONNEL 
Report of 1958 National Conference. 1959. 


48 p. $1.00 
RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING* 
The Athletic Institute. 1952. 

167 p. $1.25 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM®* 

The Athletic Institute. 1954. Clothbound. 
354 p. $3.00 

FIRST NATIONAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL CLINIC 

Report of clinic sponsored by AAHPER 

and Mott Foundation, 1959. 67 p. 50c 


HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 
Original games. Clothbound. 


310 p. $3.00 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 64 p. $7.00 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS - 
6 
GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND — 
2 p. 50c 


ORDER FORM 


Place the number of copies desired in the 
blanks. Print your name and address clearly 
in the place provided (see over). Payment 
must accompany all orders for $1.00 or 
less. No COD orders accepted. Shipments 
are postpaid when payment accompanies 
orders. All orders for DGWS Sports Guides 
will be filled with current editions unless 
otherwise specified. All sales of Guides are 
final. No sample copies can be sent. 


Discount Policy 

2-9 copies of one title, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. No discount allowed on pub- 
lications marked with an asterisk (*). 


BASIC REFERENCE LIBRARY 
(See appropriate subject heading.) 
April 1960 JOHPER 


(Ready April 15) $1.50 
——— May 1960 Research Quarterly 
Supplement (Ready May /5) $1.25 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
__..Health Education $3.00 
__._.School Health Services 
__—.Healthful Scheol Living 
Health in Schools... $4.60 
Suggested School Health Policies. 
_ Health Appraisal of School Children -70 
___.— Nurse in the School $1.00 
Health Aspects of School Lunch Prog. 
Sleep and Children 
—__— Sex Education Series:* Set of five_ __ $2.25 
Framework for Family Life Educ. $2.00 
Teaching Dental Health 
—— Teaching Nutrition 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
Selected Safety Articles $2.00 


__. Safety Education in P. E. for 
tue Classroom Teacher 50 
——— The Physical Education Instructor _ 


ATHLETICS 
_ Interscholastic Athletics in Jr. H.S.— 75 
Coaches Handbook 
Athletic Directors Nat'l. Conf. 
Intramural Sports for $1.00 
75 
FITNESS 
Fit To Teach $3.50 
Youth and Fitness $1.50 
Fitness for Secondary Schoo! Youth 2.50 
Fit for College 50 
Selected Fitness Articles Set $2.50 
AAHPER Fitness Test Manual 50 
Personal Fitness Record 
5c ea.; 100 or more, 3c ea 
Class Composite Record for .75 
Cumulative Fitness Record 5 for $2 of 
Your Community Fitness Inventors 
Selected Fitness References 50 
Ref. on Facilities and Equipment 75 
Exercise and Fitness 25 
References on Motor Learning $1.50 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Physical Education for School 
Students Gee 
—_— Teachers Guide — 50 
Physical Education — Interpretation is 25 
Answers To Health Questions 50 
—— How We Do It Game Book $3.00 
—— Classroom Activities 
—__.. Audio-Visual Materials in $1.50 


__.. Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age 50 


___. Physical Education in Small Schools_ $1.00 
—— HPER in Small -50 
__.__. P.E. for College Men and Women $1.00 

GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 

Aquatics Guide 7 

Archery-Riding Guide 75 

Basketball Guide 75 

Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 75 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 75 

Soccer Speedball Guide 75 

Softball-Track and Field Guide 75 

Tennis-Badminton Guide 75 

Volleyball Guide 75 

Winter Sports—Outing Activities 

Guide 75 
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__— Basketball Rules Reprint 
___ Basketball Scorebook — 
Field Hockey Scorebook 
Volleyball Scorebook (Official) 
Volleyball Scorebook (Modified) 

——— Basketball Technique Charts = 

——— Speedball Technique Charts _...__ 

Selected Basketball Articles... 

Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse Art... 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles 

Selected Softball Articles 
Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles 

——— Selected Volleyball Articles __. 
Standards in Sports 
—__— Policies & Procedures for ‘Competition 

In quantity only: 10 for 

—__... Desirable Practices in Sports 

—__— DGWS At Your Service 
_ Story of Natl. Leadership Conference 

—__... Social Changes and Sports___ 
Recreational Games and Sports. = 
—__— Sports Teaching Materials: Audio- 

Visual Resource List 
Group Games for Girls and Women 

——— DGWS Filmstrip: Softball Rules 


DANCE 


—____ Dance Production - 
—__.. Costume Cues 
I, Modern Dance and Children’s 
II, Visual Aids for Dance 
Dance Research - 
___— Dance Directory_ 
Selected Articles on Dance_______ Set 
Section on Dance flyer____ 


RECREATION 


—___ List of Colleges and Universities 
Offering Major in Recreation... 
Education for Leisure fin 
_..... Recreation for the Mentally il 
__.. Prof. Prep. of Recreation Personnel. 
—— Recruitment of Recreation Personnel 
__. Recreation for Community Living*~ 
——— The Recreation Program* 
—_— Community School Clinic Report 
—_—— How We Do It Game Book 
—— Classroom Activities 
— Recreational Games and Sports 
Group Games for Girls and Women 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


—___. Outdoor Education — 
— Outdoor Education for Amer. ‘Youth 
__. Casting and Angling — 
__— Shooting and Hunting 


GENERAL 


—— Children in Focus 
—__— Developing Democratic Human 
Relations Through HPER* 
Evaluation Standards and 
——~ NCATE Accredited Institutions 
Offering Degrees in HPFER 
—_—— Putting PR into HPER 
First Nat'l. Conf. for City 
Directors of HPER 
Second National Conference for ‘City 
Directors of HP 1. 
__. Planning Facilities HPER*_ 2.50 
____. References on Facilities and Equip. 75 
College Facilities for PE, HE, Rec.*. $2.00 
Career Leaflets: Single Copy Free 
Health Education As Your Career 5e ea 
Physical Education Offers You 5c ea. 
Recreation—A New Profession 
——— Research Methods in HPER —— ~~ 
—___ Measurement and Evaluation 
——— Masters Theses in HPER 
Completed Research in HPER, 
Completed Research in HPER, 
—__. Graduate Study* 
__.. Undergraduate Prof. Prep.* 
—— AAHPER Proceedings, 1954 
Due to space limitations, publications of affiliated 
groups are not listed on this order blank and 
should be listed on the lines provided below. 


ao 


1959 
1960 


AAHPER 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Check enclosed for $ 

Please Bill Me [9 Bill the School 


(Make checks payable to American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation) 


Address 


City __ Zone State 
Send me information on 
FILMS MEMBERSHIP 


BINDERS 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Clear statement of the definition and values 
of outdoor education. Practical examples 
of interesting activities and projects in out- 
door education appropriate to the elemen- 
tary school. 1956. 32 p. 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Illustrated reference book and text for 
teaching teen-agers to enjoy the outdoors. 
Clothbound edition of material published 
in the May 1957 Bulletin of NASSP. 1957. 


150 $2.50 
CASTING AND ANGLING 
A must for the accomplished fisherman as 
well as the novice. The exciting, easy-to- 
read format was created by an outstanding 
designer. Many charts and 2-color illus. 
x 11. 1958. 52 p. $2.00 
SHOOTING AND HUNTING 
Instructor’s Guide, with many illustrations 
and teaching helps. 8% x 11. 1959. 
96 


GENERAL 


$2.00 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 


Indispensable for classroom teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, the specialist. Second AAHPER 
yearbook. 1954. 2nd printing. Clothbound. 
288 p. $3.50 
DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION* 
Selected as one of 50 outstanding books of 
the year in education. First AAHPER year- 
book. 1951. Clothbound. 572 p. $1.00 
EVALUATION STANDARDS AND GUIDE 
Revised edition of NCATE Standards and 
Guide in college health, physical, and rec- 
reation education. 1959. 32 p. $7.00 
NCATE ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING DEGREES IN HPER 
1960. 4 p. 
PUTTING PR INTO HPER 
Public relations handbook published joint- 
ly by AAHPER and National School Public 
Relations Association (NEA). Full of ex- 
amples and suggestions. 1953. 68 p. $1.00 
FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Cities of over 100,000 population. 
1955 Conference. 1956. 80 p. 
SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population. Re- 
port of 1956 Conference. 1957 


72 p- 


Free 


Report ot 


$1.00 


$1.00 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION® 


Rev. ed. Complete guide for planning facili- 
ties for all related areas. The Athletic In- 
stitute. 1956. 154 p. $2.50 
REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
1958. 20 p. 75¢ 
COLLEGE FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL eearion. 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATIO 

Standards for design and cammiveation. 
CPEA. 1947. Clothbound, 13? p. $2.00 


Up-to-date statements about opportunitics 
in these three related fields prepared for 
young people by the AAHPER: 

HEALTH EDUCATION AS YOUR CAREER 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OFFERS YOU 
RECREATION—A NEW PROFESSION FOR OUR TIME 
5c each in quantity. Single copies free. 


RESEARCH METHODS IN HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

Techniques and methods of conducting re- 

search in these fields. Basic text and refer- 

ence for courses in research methods. Sec- 

ond edition, 1959, Clothbound. 
535 p. $6.00 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
A companion volume to Research Methods. 
Summary of useful measurement and evalu- 
ation instruments to determine program 
outcomes, 1950. Clothbound. 
150 p. $2.50 
MASTERS THESES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Edited by T. K. Cureton. Over 4000 theses, 
completely cross-indexed by subjects and 
areas. 1952. 296 p. $3.00 


COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


These valuable reference materials com- 
bine Thesis Abstracts in HPER and the 
Annual Bibliography of Completed Re- 
search. Yo be published annually in March. 
Vol. 1, 1959; Vol. 2, 1960. Each $1.50 


GRADUATE STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION* 


The Athletic Institute 31 p. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION® 


The Athletic Institute. 40 p. $1.00 


$1.00 


AAHPER CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 

New York, 1954. (Later proceedings ap eg 

in October supplement to Journal of 

Health—Physical Education—Recreation.) 
198 p. $2.00 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION® 
Papers and reports presented at annual 
meetings. Professional contributions No. 2. 
through 5, each $1.50, No. 6, $2.00. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION® 
1952, °54, °56, °57, °59. Each $2.00 


BIENNIAL RECORD OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN® 


1955-57, 1957-59. Each $2.00 
PURPOSEFUL ACTION: 
NAPECW WORKSHOP REPORT® 
1956. 


WCOTP—HPER COMMITTEE 


Report of July 1959 meeting and the forma- 
tion of ICHPER. 1960. 80 p. $1.50 


128 p. $1.50 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONCRESS ON 
ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH® 


1954. Papers by specialists from all over 
the world. 1955. 170 p. $2.00 
A REPORT ON THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


CONGRESS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
SPORTS: FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN® 


London: July, 1957. 1958. 44 p. 

CONFERENCE FOR NATIONAL COOPERATION 

IN AQUATICS*® 

A review of its work---its objectives, 1951-56. 
126 p. $1.25 


CNCA CONFERENCE REPORT® 
8th Annual Meeting. Yale a 1958. 


$1.00 
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NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT 
AAHPER 
CONVENTION 


ROBERT BERGSTROM RUTH M. WILSON GOLDEN ROMNEY 
Past-President President President-Elect 


Sun Valley, Idaho 
APRIL 6-9, 1960 


RUTH WEYTHMAN ERNEST CRANER MILDRED WOHLFORD 
Rep. to National Convention Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


Conference Theme: 
Relate—Translate—Communicate 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


2:00-6:00 p.m.—EXECUTIVE BOARD 
AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
6:00-8:00 — ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SUPERVISORS SECTION DINNER— 
“Current Problems in Administration” 
—William E. Haroldson, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, chairman; James Ennis, 
CLAIR L. ANDERSON MARION BROER LYNN RODNEY Everett, Wash., Public Schools, sub- 
V-P Health V-P Physical Education V-P Recreation chairman for public schools; Leon 
Green, Univ. of Idaho, subchairman 
for colleges and universities; Paul 
RESIDENTS Smith, Shoreline Public Schools, 
Seattle, recorder 
8:00—SPECIAL MEETINGS — Section 
Recorders; Workshop Chairmen; Re- 
corders; and Steering Committee 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT STATE P 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


:00-10:30 a.m. — FIRST GENERAL 
SESSION—Ruth M. Wilson, president. 
Address: Arthur A. Esslinger, AAH- 
PER president; Address: “As Others 


ERNEST SCHUERMAN HESTER TURNER MARIAN DREW RHODA H. YOUNG See Us-— And Action” — Thomas T. 
Idaho Oregon Montana Washington Tucker, Jr., Univ. of Nevada 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


11:00-12:00 -—— GENERAL SESSION— 
Marion R. Broer. “What Do We Know 
About Students at the Various Levels?” 
—Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 

12:15-1:45 — WORKSHOP GROUP 
LUNCHEONS — Elementary Physical 
Education—Edwin Graham, Aberdeen, 
Wash., Public Schools; Junior and 
Senior High Physical Education— 
Gene Freese, Beaverton, Ore., High 
School, and Corlee Munson, Univ. of 
Oregon; College Physical Education— 
Katharine Fox, Univ. of Washington; 
Administrators — William E. Harold- 
son, Seattle Public Schools 

2:00-3:15—WORKSHOP GROUP DIS- 
CUSSIONS—“What Are the Implica- 
tions for the Physical Education Pro- 
gram Suggested by This Knowledge?” 

3:45-4:30—WORKSHOP GROUP DIS- 
CUSSIONS—“How Can We Secure a 
Graded Physical Education Program 
throughout the School Years—Elemen- 
tary through College?” 

* * * 

4:45-5:45 — MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION—Michael Reuter 

4:45-5:45—AQUATICS—Fric Kirkland. 
Demonstration: Skin and scuba div- 
ing, Clyde Combs, director of water 
safety, American Red Cross, Spokane, 
Wash. 

4:45-5:45 — DEMONSTRATIONS — 
Commercial exhibitors and _ various 
physical education and health educa- 
tion sections (trampoline, bowling, ice 
skating, skiing, or golf) 

6:00-6:30—STUDENT SECTION RE- 
CEPTION 

6:30-8:00—SECTION DINNERS—Stu- 
dent section, Donna Hogge, faculty ad- 
viser, Idaho State College, Pocatello; 
Dance Section Dinner, Lois Smithwick, 
West Lynn, Ore. 

8:00-9:30 — INTERSTATE FITNESS 
COUNCIL 

9:30-12:00—RECREATION 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


7:45-9:00 


Breakfast—Executive Board; Thera- 
peutic Section Breakfast 


* * 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


9:00-10:15 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
—Clair Anderson. “What Do We 
Know About Students at the Various 
Levels?”—Wallace A. Wesley, Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

2:00-3:15 p.m.—WORKSHIP GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS—“What Are the Im- 
plications for the Health Education 
Program Suggested by This Knowl- 
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edge?”—Elementary and Secondary 
School Health—Phyllis Newton, Op- 
portunity, Wash.; College Health— 
Caswell Mills, Univ. of Washington 

3:45-4:30—WORKSHOP GROUP DIS- 
CUSSIONS—“How Can We Secure a 
Graded Health Education Program 
throughout the School Years—Elemen- 
tary through College?” 

* * * 

11:00 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — BUSINESS 
MEETING 

12:30-1:45 — STATE ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEONS 

4:45-6:15—DGWS AND WNORC—Vir- 
ginia Greenlee. “DGWS Looks Ahead” 
—Anne Finlayson, vice-president-elect, 
DGWS, Kalamazoo, Mich., Public 
Schools, and Janet Woodruff. Panel: 
“Officiating Problem—Local Boards— 
Why and How”—Marian Blackington, 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, leader 
and summarizer; Margaret Coffey, 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow; Dorothy Mac- 
Lean, Univ. of Washington; Mary Lou 
White, Vancouver, Wash., participants 

4:45-6:00 — DEMONSTRATIONS—FE x- 
hibitors and sections (trampoline, 
bowling, aquatics, dance, etc.) 

4:45-6:00 — MEN’S ATHLETIC SEC- 
TION—Leo Nicholson, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg 

7:00 — CONFERENCE BANQUET— 
Address: Minnie L. Lynn, AAHPER 
president-elect 

9:00-10:30—CONFERENCE RECREA- 
TION—“Demonstration and Practice 
of New Methods in Social Recreation” 
—Catherine Allen, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

10:30—CONFERENCE DANCE 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


7:45-10:00 — EXECUTIVE BOARD 
BREAKFAST MEETING 


* 


RECREATION WORKSHOP 


7:15 a.m.—BREAKFAST AND GEN- 
ERAL SESSION—Lynn Rodney. “The 
Challenge of Professional Preparation 
for Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion”—Catherine Allen, University of 
Pittsburgh, and Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER 

9:00-10:00—WORKSHOP GROUP DIS- 
CUSSIONS—‘Professional Education 
Curriculum”—Kenneth Fowell, Dept. 
of Recreation, Great Falls, Mont.; 
“Outdoor Education in the Schools”’— 
Leon Green, Univ. of Idaho 

* 

9:00-10:15 — RESEARCH — Florence 
Hupprich, Oregon State Collegé, Cor- 
vallis 

9:00-10:15 — COMMUNITY HEALTH 
EDUCATION—J une Hackett, Univ. of 
Oregon 


9:00-10:15 — SAFETY EDUCATION— 
Everett Irish, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg 
10:25-12:00—FINAL GENERAL SES- 
SION — Golden Romney. Address: 
Jackson M. Anderson. “Evaluation of 
the Workshops”—Elsa Schneider, Wal- 
lace Wesley, Catherine Allen 
12:15-3:30 p.m.—-IDAHO STATE AS- 
SOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 
1:30-3:00—SKI TOW TO MT. BALDY 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 40) 


Norman L. Claxton, Bloomfield, N. J., 
Public Schools; Harold W. Herkimer, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Public Schools; 
Crescent Bride, Board of Education, 
Rockville, Md. 
:30-4:00—COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
MEN—Raymond E. Haynes, Carnegie 
Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Development of Poise, Grace, and 
Vigor through Artistic Gymnastics”— 
Eugene Wettstone, Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; William A. Bonsall, West Vir- 
ginia Univ.; Warren Neiger, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh 
:30-4:00—DANCE — Gladys Andrews 
Fleming, New York Univ. “Dance and 
Related Areas—New Approaches in 
the Teaching of Modern Dance”; 
Demonstration with students—Dorothy 
Madden, Univ. of Maryland; Evelyn 
Lohoefer, Washington, D. C.; students 
from Maryland Univ., Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Duquesne Univ., Chatham Col- 
lege; Discussants—state dance chair- 
men 
:15-5:30 —- SPECIAL MEETINGS— 
State Directors; State Association Off- 
cers 

6:30-10:00—THIRD GENERAL SES- 
SION—BANQUET—Jack F. George. 
Presentation: EDA Honor Awards— 
Ruth Evans, Springfield College; “The 
Next Forty Years in the EDA”—Cath- 
erine Allen, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
AAHPER President Arthur A. Es- 
slinger; Tambouritzans, Duquesne 
University’s famous folk dance troupe 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


8:30 a.m.—REGISTRATION 

9:00-10:00 — EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE—Old and new officers—Jack F. 
George 

10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m.—NEW EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE AND LUNCH- 
EON—Ruth V. Byler 

10:00-1:30 a.m.—SECOND SESSION 
FOR SECTION MEETINGS *% 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


8:00 a.m.-7:45 p.m.—REGISTRATION 


9:00-10:30 a.m.—EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


10:30-12:00—STATE PRESIDENTS 
9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—SCHOOL VISITA- 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


1:30-4:00 p.m.—VISUAL EDUCATION 


A ~ 6 1 (film showing) 
pril -8, 960 1:45-3:45—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


4:00-5:30—CITY DIRECTORS SEC- 
TION—Chm.: Francis Kidd, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Public Schools; Sec.: 
Laura Mae Brown, Webster Groves, 
Mo., Public Schools. Panel: “Evaluat- 
ing Performance—How Are They Do- 
ing?”—John C. Thompson, Lincoln, 
Nebr., Public Schools, moderator; 
Panel members: Mary Rae Josephson, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Schools; 
Martha Manning, Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Schools; Elsie Annis, State Col- 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. 

:00-9:30 — FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION—Anita Aldrich, Kansas City, 
Mo., Public Schools, presiding. Ad- 
dress: Robert Myers, M.D., and theo- 


JOHN B. VAN WHY ANITA ALDRICH FRANK D. SILLS logian; Honor Awards Presentation 


President-Elect President Past-President 9:30 — RECEPTION AND CONVEN.- 
TION BALL 


|| THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


8:00 a.m.-7:45 p.m.—REGISTRATION 


8:00-9:00 a.m.--SECTION OFFICERS 
AND RECORDS COMMITTEE 


9:00-10:30 — RESEARCH SECTION— is 
Chm.: Doris O'Donnell, Univ. of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Sec.: John Roberts, ~ 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- “} 
burg. “Inservice Education Programs 
for Teachers in the Area of Elemen- 
tary School Physical Education”— 
Ns Frances A. Bleick, St. Cloud State Col- 


LEONARD MARTI JOYCE STAPLETON FINN ERIKSE lege, St. Cloud, Minn.; “Changes in 


Body Fat as Computed from Skinfold 
Rep. to National V-P Recreation V-P Physical Education of tnd 


Field Athletes during a Season of Com- 

petition and Training”—Richard Walk- 

er, West Waterloo, Ia., High School; 

“An Investigation of the Bearing of 

Muscular Fitness upon the Classroom 

Effectiveness of Elementary Children” 

-—Myrtie A. Hunt, State College, 

Bemidji, Minn.; “Implications of 

Women’s Sports Participation in Mod- 

ern Society’—Laura E. Kratz, Univ. 

of North Dakota; “Situational Case 

Studies of Selected Colleges and Uni- 

versities in which the Required Pro- 

gram of Physical Education Has Been 

Challenged”—Robert A. Montebello, 

; State College, Bemidji, Minn.; “A 

; ' Battery of Speedball Skill Tests for 

HAZEL DETTMAN JOHN THOMPSON MARGARET FOX College Women”—Shirley B. Miller, 
Convention Manager Secretary-Treasurer V-P Health Univ. of Nebraska 
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9:00-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS SEC- 
TION—Chm.: Irvin Petersen, Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan Univ.; Sec.: Louise 
Thoin, Univ. of Wyoming. “Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Injuries in Ath- 
letics and Intramurals and the Rela- 
tionship of the Athletic Trainers As- 
sociation with Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation’—Thomas Neu- 
berger, North Dakota State College, 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


GERALDINE CRABBS AMY TURNELL 
South Dakota Nebraska 


JENNY TURNBULL REX FRALEY 


Colorado Missouri 


DONALD AYERS THOMAS MANLEY 
Wyoming North Dakota 


KENNETH CHURCH RUTH SEVY 


lowa Kansas 


Fargo; “Work of the Director in Con- 
ducting Camps for Crippled Children 
and the Importance of a Physical Edu- 
cation Background”—speaker from the 
National Society for Crippled Children, 
to be announced 

9:00-10:30 — CAMPING SECTION— 
Chm.: Gladys Taggert, Univ. of Wichi- 
ta, Wichita, Kans.; Sec.: Kay Schaake, 
Omaha Univ., Omaha, Neb. “ACA 
Leadership Training Program in 
Campcraft”—Kathleen Fox, Emporia, 
Kans., State Teachers College; Ruth 
Shellberg, Mankato, Minn., Teachers 
College 

9:00-10:30 — TEACHER EDUCATION 
SECTION—Chm.: Rosina M. Koet- 
ting, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau; Sec.: Harry Fritz, 
Bemidji, Minn., State College. “Prob- 
lems Involved in the Selection of Well- 
Qualified Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Our Public Schools’—Hamil- 
ton G. Vasey, supt. of schools, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

10:45-12:15—RECREATION SECTION 
—Chm.: Harry Good, Univ. of Ne- 
braska; Sec.: Clarence Nelson, Ham- 
line Univ., St. Paul, Minn. Panel: 
“School and Community Forces for 
Recreational Opportunities for All 
Community Citizens’—members to be 
announced 

10:45-12:15 — DANCE SECTION— 
Chm.: Mary Rae Josephson, North 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Sec.: Patty Echart, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. “Guiding Techniques 


to Movement Studies”—Zora Piper, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Student demonstration group; 
Selected dance films 


10:45-12:15—PUBLIC SCHOOLS SEC- 
TION—Chm.: Helen Starr, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Public Schools; Sec.: 
Marie Hanss, St. Louis, Mo., Public 
Schools. Address: Fred V. Hein, 
American Medical Association 

10:45-12:15—PAST PRESIDENTS 

12:30 p.m.—REUNION LUNCHEONS 


1:45-3:15 — HEALTH SECTION— 
Chm.: Louise MeNiff, Denver, Colo., 
Public Schools. “Teaching Contro- 
versial Health Issues”—Fred V. Hein, 
American Medical Association 

1:45-3:15 — GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS SECTION—Chm.: Marshall 
Schools, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; Sec.: Kathleen Fox, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. Business meeting. “DGWS 
Policy on Competition and the Social 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORMS for dis- 
trict conventions appeared in past 
Journals, as follows: 
Central District, December, p. 49 
Eastern District, December, p. 52 
Northwest District, December, p. 66 
Midwest District, January, p. 66 
Southwest District, January, p. 70 


Changes in Competition’—Rachel E. 
Bryant, AAHPER. Discussion Groups: 
“Should We Have More Competition?” 
—Elementary school: Florence Tre- 
loar, Newton, la., Public Schools; 
Junior high school: Carol French, Mil- 
lard Lefler Junior High School, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Small high school: Bere- 
nice M. Schiefelbein, Valley City, N. 
Dak., High School; Large high school: 
Martha Jane Ferguson, Normandy, 
Mo., High School; Small college: 
Frances Bleick, St. Cloud, Minn., 
State College; Large college or uni- 
versity: Jean Putnam, Univ. of Colo- 
rado 
:45-3:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION AND ATHLETICS — Chm.: 
George Durenberger, St. Johns Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn.; Sec.: Ed 
Bork. Austin, Minn., Public Schools. 
Business meeting. Panel: “Organiza- 
tion Problems in Directing the Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Program”—Lloyd 
Hollingsworth, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege, St. Peter, Minn.; Ax Bundgaard, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Ia.; 
Louis Kittlaus, Jr., Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; Roy C. Groe, 
Wichita, Kans., Public Schools; John 
C. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebr., Public 
Schools; Les Luymes, North Dakota 
State College, Fargo 
3:30-5:00—STUDENTS GET-AC- 
QUAINTED SESSION 
3:30-4:30—VISUAL EDUCATION (film 
showing) 
3:30-5:00—WOMEN’S NATIONAL OF- 
FICIALS RATING COMMITTEE— 
Janet Atwood, Univ. of Iowa. Demon- 
stration: “Softball Officiating Tech- 
niques”"—Doris O’Donnell and Jan 
Sayre, Univ. of Nebraska 
6:30-8:30—BANQUET—John B. Van 
Why, president-elect CDAHPER, South 
Dakota Univ., presiding. Address: 
Harold Deutsch, professor of history, 
Univ. of Minnesota (lecturer, radio 
and television commentator ) 
9:00—SQUARE DANCE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


8:00 a.m.-7:45 p.m.-—REGISTRATION 

8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—STUDENT 
LOUNGE OPEN 

8:30-10:00 a.m.—CITY DIRECTORS 
SECTION—Business meeting. Panel: 
“Selecting Facilities in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation—Are 
They Functional?”—-Robert Hamblet, 
Grand Island, Nebr., Public Schools, 
moderator; Members: Joan Nielsen, 
Des Moines, la., Public Schools; Hel- 
en Manley, University City, Mo., Pub- 
lic. Schools; Clarence Wright, Board 
of Education, Fargo, N. Dak.; W. J. 
Seifert, AIA, Fargo, N. Dak.; Roy 
Maas, Albert Lea, Minn., Public 
Schools; Carl Knutson, Minn. state 
supervisor of health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation 
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9:00-10:30—TEACHER EDUCATION 
SECTION—Business meeting. Sym- 
posium: “National Directors of Youth 
Services, a New AAHPER Committee 
—Its Plans and Work”—Mpyrtle S. 
Spande, AAHPER, moderator; Dis- 
cussants, co-directors for student serv- 
ices in Central District states 

9:00-10:30 — THERAPEUTICS SEC- 
TION—Business meeting. “History of 
Corrective Therapy and How Physical 
Education Plays an Important Part in 
the Profession”’—Harry Dando, Fair- 
view Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Question and answer period 

9:00-10:30—HEALTH SECTION— Busi- 
ness meeting. “Health and Safety in 
the Context of Moral Philosophy”— 
John J. Neumaier, president, State 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

9:00-10:30— DANCE SECTION — Busi- 
ness meeting. “Square Dance Calling” 
—John Roach, Glenco, Minn., Public 
Schools; Group participation; Selected 
dance films 

10:45-12:15—JOINT MEETING GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS AND MEN’S 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETICS—‘‘Relationship between 
Dance and Sports Movement” — Vir- 
ginia Tefft, Mankato, Minn., State Col- 
lege; “Coeducational Activities Can 
Be Fun”—Darlene Ridgley and Keith 
Skogman, Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 


10:45-12:15 — CAMPING SECTION — 
Business meeting. “Personal Gear for 
Trip Camping”—Toni Nichols, Minne- 
ha School, Sedgwick County, Kans. 

12:30-2:00 p.m. — DGWS STATE 
CHAIRMEN AND DISTRICT OFFI- 
CERS LUNCHEON 


:15-2:15—-WOMEN’S NATIONAL OF- 
FICIALS RATING COMMITTEE— 
Janet Atwood, Univ. of Iowa, presiding. 
Business meeting and problems dis- 
cussion 

:15-4:45—RECREATION SECTION— 
Business meeting. “Role of the School 
in Recreation” —- Howard Danford, 
Colorado State College; “Bowling 
Teaching Clinic’ — Milton Raymer, 
American Junior Bowling Congress, 
Chicago, Ill. 

:00-4:30—PUBLIC SCHOOLS SEC- 
TION—Business meeting. Program to 
be announced. 

:15-3:45 — RESEARCH SECTION— 
Business meeting. “A Survey of Prac- 
tices and Procedures in the Recruit- 
ment and Selection of Women Physi- 
cal Educators in Colleges and Univer- 
sities’—LaVernia Jorgensen, Univ. of 
South Dakota; “The Effect of a Wres- 
tling Program on Balance in College 
Physical Education Classes and among 
Members of a College Wrestling 
Squad”—Alden Schultz, State Teach- 


ers College, Minot, S. Dak.; “Psycho- 
logical Refraction Period in Simple 
Paired Responses’”—William Koch, St. 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans.; “Re- 
lationship of the Interval of Time be- 
tween Paired Auditory and Visual 
Stimuli and Reaction”—-Walter P. 
Kroll, Fort Hays, Kans., State Col- 
lege, Hays; “Relationship between 
Body Types and Static Posture of 
Young Adult Women at the State Col- 
lege of Washington as Related with 
Body Alignment and the Gravital Line 
at the Base of Support”—Gaydena M. 
Brown, Univ. of North Dakota 
2:15-4:45—STUDENTS SECTION—Co- 
Advisors: Tom Smith, Moorhead, 
Minn., State College, and Beulah 
Gregoire, North Dakota State College. 
“What Is Your Role in Promoting 
Physical Education?”—speaker to be 
announced 
4:00-6:00—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
5:30-7:30 — STUDENT BANQUET— 
Address: “A Long Way From Home” 
—speaker to be announced 
7:00—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
8:00—75th AAHPER ANNIVERSARY 
—Special recognition of past presi- 
dents; Observance of 75th AAHPER 
Anniversary 
10:00—CENTRAL 
LEE 


DISTRICT JUBI- 


ready for 


with 


all activities 


> 


GYM “®/ FINISH 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 


highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 


and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 
(CD Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 


Ask the Hillyard 

“Maintaineer®" in your area 

to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
~ —also for tips on preparation 

for dances, etc. He's 


"On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll. sid Institution........ 
Address..... 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI + San Jose, Calif. + Passaic, N.J. City 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


finishing my gym floor. 


C0 Please hove the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 


Name 
Firm or 
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MODERN 
DANCE 
COSTUMES 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 
Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


Throughout the world of athletics and 
recreation ... the symbol of quality for 
more than a quarter of a century! 


DODGE, inc. TROPHIES ¥ 
World’s Largest 


Los Angeles @ Newark 
Miami @ New York 
San Fancisco @ Dallas 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE TROPHY DEALER 


Selected RONALD books . .. 


Intramural Sports 


PAT MUELLER, University of Minnesota; 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus, University of Michigan 


March 15—Third Edition. Completely revised and up- 
to-date, this pioneering book covers the tc.al intramural 
sports program, with practical information and workable 
ideas for schools, colleges, clubs, and orvanizations, It 
discusses the departmental organization and personnel 
needed to manage and plan programs; explains administra- 
tive details involving staff and student responsibilities, 
finances, facilities and equipment, selection of activities, 
scheduling, rules and regulations, program evaluation, etc. 
Includes many time-saving tournament draw sheets for 
team or indivicual entries, round-robin schedules for 3 to 
16 entrants, point and scoring tables. 112 ills., 424 pp. $6.00 


Active Games and Contests 


RICHARD J. DONNELLY, University of Minnesota; 
WILLIAM G. HELMS, University of Michigan; and 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus, University of Michigan 


The most complete book of games and contests avail- 
able! Equally suitable as a textbook for courses preparing 
students for game leadership or as a sourcebook for those 
on the job, it covers all types of play of an active nature. 
The book includes new, original activities as well as tradi- 
tional games and contests. A systematic classification is 
used to assemble the two thousand-odd games and contests 
to help the leader quickly choose appropriate activities for 
every occasion. “Well organized . . . full of excellent ma- 
terials presented in a usable way.”—Charlotte R. Curran, 
Minnesota State College, St. Cloud. 2nd Ed., 1958. 89 ills., 
672 pp. $7.00 


Social Games for Recreation 


EVELYNE BORST; and ELMER D. MITCHELL, 
Emeritus, University of Michigan 


An invaluable textbook and reference source describ- 
ing over 700 games for social recreation programs. Book 
contains detailed instructions for indoor social activities, 
arranging and conducting parties and games, and social 
games for outdoor play. It describes what materials are 
needed for each game, gives rules and methods for playing 
it, and presents techniques to show how to manage par- 
ticipants. Games are grouped by type in a time-saving chap- 
ter-by-chapter index. “Excellent. Fine indexing allows the 
reader to find the type of game needed to fit most any occa- 
sion.” —JOURNAL OF PuysicaL Epucation. 2nd Ed., 1959. 
109 ills., 348 pp. $5.50 


Folk Dancing 


GRACE |. FOX, Florida State University; 
and KATHLEEN GRUPPE MERRILL 


This colorful book presents a collection of foreign and 
American dances that require many different formations 
and different types of performance. The directions for each 
folk dance are clearly and concisely written and the dances 
are selected on the basis of their appeal to boys and girls 
and young adults. Of particular help to the teacher are the 
diagrams of the basic formations, the descriptions of funda- 
mentals steps, and the presentations of the step pattern for 
each measure of the musical score. Book includes a pro- 
nunciation guide and sources for recordings. “Well written 

. valuable information.”—Anita Fisher, Los Angeles 
State College. 2nd Ed., 1957. 30 ills., 20 music scores. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


On Becoming a Woman. Mary McGee 
Williams and Irene Kane. New York: 
Dell Publishing Company, Ine., 750 
Third Avenue. 1959. 160 p. 25¢. In 
pocket size, this book gives answers to 
the questions that trouble a teen-age girl 
as she grows toward adulthood. Teachers 
will find reliable information and guid- 
ance in treating these problems in health 
class or in informal discussion. As an 
extension of its educational program on 
menstrual health, the Educational De- 
partment of Tampax Incorporated 
makes this book available to teachers, 
group leaders, parents, and students. 
You may send for a eopy for your own 
use or a reasonable number for reference 
in your health classroom, physical edu- 
eation department, or family life educa- 
tion library. Write to: Education De- 
partment (HPE), Tampax Ine., 161 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


Physical Education Games and Athletics 
for Training Colleges. Mabel Davies, 9th 
edition. 1959. 292 p. 18 s. plus postage 
(approx. $3.00). London, England: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin 
House, 40 Museum Street, W.C.1. Meth- 
ods and materials of physical education 
for elementary and secondary schools in 
England are presented in this text used 
by students in training colleges. Part 
I outlines the movement education ap- 
pre to physical education and Part 
I gives material on team sports, track 
and field, and swimming. 


Jumping Simplified. Margaret Cabell Self. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1959. 80 p. $2.95. The author’s 
first book on jumping tells how to school 
and condition an inexperienced horse for 
jumping, how to correct vices, what is 
required to compete in jumping classes 
at horse shows, the duties of rider and 
horse in the hunt field, and how a fox 
hunt is conducted. 


How To Improve Your Fencing. Athletic 
Institute. Chicago 4: 209 S. State 
Street. 1959. 60 p. Illus. 50¢, The 
skills of fencing are presented in an 
easy step-by-step form in this booklet. 
It also contains a frame-by-frame repro- 
duction of the slidefilm “Beginning 
Fencing.” 

Basketball Technique Charts. Audio-Vis- 
ual Committee of DGWS. Washington 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W. 


1960. Packet—#1.00. A packet of 84%” x: 
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11” bulletin board charts, a title strip, 
and instructions for use are enclosed in 
a durable button and string envelope. 
Techniques include catching, passing, 
dribbling, guarding, and shooting for 
goals and free throws. A diagram of the 
playing court is also displayed. This is 
the second of a series of technique chart 
packets which are being prepared by the 
DGWS Audio-Visual Committee. 


Softball—Track and Field Guide, 1960- 
62. Herberta Lundegren and Sandra 
Young Davies, editors. 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 

1960, 160 p. 75¢. This new sai con- 
tains teaching articles, bibliographies, 
officials’ rules, and techniques of officiat- 
ing. The track and field rules section has 
been completely revised and a new sec- 
tion on how to officiate track and field 
meets has been added. 


RECREATION 


Introduction to Community Recreation. 
3rd edition. George D. Butler. New 
York 36: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
330 W. 42nd St. 1959. 577 p. $7.50. 
This thorough revision of a well-known 
and highly-respected text and reference 
book offers a comprehensive picture of 
community recreation in the United 
States—its nature, importance, scope, 
and development. It outlines the growth 
of the community recreation movement 
and describes the activities and services 
comprising the community recreation 
program, the indoor and outdoor areas 
and facilities used for recreation, and the 
leadership personnel and their methods 
of organizing and conducting activities. 
Major emphasis is given to community 
recreation as an essential function of 
local government. 


Recruitment of Recreation Personnel. 
Report of National Conference on Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Recreation Per- 
sonnel. Washington 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 
a Department of the NEA, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W. 1959. 44 p. $1.00. This re- 
port covers all phases of the important 
problem of reeruiting leaders. Curricu- 
lum content, employment practices, field 
experience, and recruitment techniques 
are all covered in this comprehensive 
summary. This report should be a valu- 
able aid not only to those who have a 
responsibility for guiding young people 
in schools and colleges in their choice of 
a career, but also to those who are re- 
sponsible for preparing or employing 
recreation leaders, or conducting recrea- 
tion activities. 


By a Master of the Art 
LEONARDO F. TERRONE 


Right and Left Hand 
FENCING 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL PREFACE 


BY LOUIS M. FLEISHER 


This well-illustrated book contains 
the essence of lessons carefully de- 
vised over the years by one of the 
great teachers in the use, with both 
right and left hand, of the foil and 
the saber. Beginners and experienced 
swordsmen alike will find this legacy 
of a master an important addition to 
the library of books on fencing. 


At bookstores @ $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, N. Y. 16 


quis COLUMN EveRY 


[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


SUCCESSFUL WRESTLING by Arsold W. 
Umbach, M.A., Head Professor of Men's Physi- 
cal Education, Wrestling Coach, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and Warren R. Johnson, Ed.C., 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, formerly Varsity Wrestling 

ach, Boston University, is now ready in «8 
new revised edition. 

Here’s a book that is designed for both the 
coaching and class teaching situations. In addi- 
tion to covering the subject of amateur wrestling 
as thoroughly as possible, SUCCESSFUL WRES 

LING offers the following special features: 

1. The many illustrative drawings are from 
championship movies and from still photographs. 
Every important step in each maneuver is clear- 
ly shown. 

2. The information in this book includes the 
consensus of thirteen of America’s most famous 
coaches on many vital topics 

3. Selentifie research is the basis for infor 
mation in this book on development of those 
physical qualities necessary for success in 
wrest. ng. 

4. The psychological aspects of wrestling are 
treated extensively The material presented in 
this area is based upon careful investigations and 
scientific research 

5. The authors have made a systematic at- 
tempt to clarify the role of wrestling in modern 
education. 

6. The administration includes step-by-step 
procedures that should be foilowed in order to 
guarantee a succcssfully run wrestling meet and 
tournament. 

The material included in this book will be a 
valuable source of useful information to wrestlers, 
teachers, and coaches. 

The complete book has 256 pages, is beauti- 
fully cloth bound and sells for $4.00. Drop us 
a card and we'll be happy to send you a bro- 
chure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish 
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BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


The Needs of Youth, as Youth Sees Them. 
A survey among senior high school stu- 
dents of Montgomery County, Maryland. 
Ethel D. Dalmat, editor. The Youth 
Commission for the Montgomery County 
Council. Mimeo. 


Financing Higher Education — 1960-70. 
Dexter M. Keezer, editor. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 330 
W. 42nd Street. 1959. 304 p. $2.00. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions. 6th edition. Walter A. 


Wittich and Gertie Hanson Halsted. 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Prog- 
ress Service. 1959. 225 p. $5.75. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Psychologist on the School Staff. Re- 
port of the Committee on Reconsidera- 
tion of the Functions of the School Psy- 
chologist. Washington, D. C.: American 
Psychological Association, 1333 16th St., 
N.W. 1958. 21 p. 

We’re Never Too Young to Learn Safety. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 1959. Free. 


Just Published 


late student analysis. 
Published 1960 


University 


ment of each sport. 


Published 1959 


Health Values: 
A Text and Workbook : 


by Charles J. Eberhardt, avd Hyman Krakower, doth of the 
College of the City of New York 


320 pp. 


336 pp. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A scientific coverage of personal health in the popular 
“work-text” form, this new single volume concentrates on 
the essentials of personal health in a scientific coverage of 
the field. The authors have provided careful explanations, 
discussions, and review questions for every phase of the 
subject, dividing the material into short topics for sustained 
student interest. A variety of objective tests and problems 
have been included—true, false, multiple choice, comple- 
tion and essay—providing ample study material to stimu- 


Text Price: $3.95 


Physical Education Handbook, 
3rd Edition 


by Don Cash Seaton, University of Kentucky, \rene A. 
Clayton, Bryn Mawr College, Howard Leibee, University 
of Michigan, and Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist 


Emphasizing the how-to of sports, this text aims to serve 
as a basic text for all required physical education courses on 
the freshman-sophomore level. Clearly defined is a wide 
variety of sports and activities for men and women. Charts, 
photographs and diagrams analyze each sport step-by-step. 
Official rules, scoring methods, playing privileges and re- 
strictions are considered as well as the origin and develop- 


Text Price: $4.75 


l'o receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Having Your Baby. Beryl Radley. New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: SportShelf, P.O. Box 
634. 1959. 102 p. Illus. $3.75. Practical 
up-to-date advice on such things as diet, 
exercise, baby management, and a de- 
seription of the main bodily and psy- 
chological changes a woman undergoes 
during these nine months. 


Health Education Monographs. No. 4, 
Health Workers’ Attitudes Toward Com- 
munity Development Programs, William 
Griffiths ; No. 5, The Public Health Worker 
as an Agent of Socio-Cultural Change, 
Cora DuBois, and Operational Research in 
Health Education, Kenneth D. Benne; No. 
6, Motivation—Some Basic Psychological 
Issues, Richard S. Lazarus, Motivation in 
Small Groups, Edmund K. Volkart, and 
Power and Participation in the Local Com- 
munity, William Kornhauser. Oakland 5, 
Calif.: Society of Public Health Eduea- 
tors. 1959. 38 p. each. 


The following may be obtained from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Room 162, Old Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


International Medical Research. 117 p. 

Statutory Authority for Medical and other 
Health-Related Research in the United 
States Government. 66 p. 

The Status of World Health. 81 p. 

Cancer—A World-Wide Menace. 40 p. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


Memorandum des Sports. A résumé of 
major sports’ regulations. H. J. Styns 
and E. Vanden Eynde. Louvain, Bel- 
gium: Editions Nauwelaerts, 2 Place 
Cardinal Mercier. 1959. 96 p. 45 FB. 
(French). 

The New Small Boat Sailing. John Fisher. 
New York: John de Graff, Inc., 31 East 
10th St. 1959. 170 p. Illus. $4.00. 


The Science of Skin and Scuba Diving. 
Revised edition. A Project of the Con- 
ference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1959. 319 p. 
$4.95. 


Gymnastics: Progressive Practices and 
Modern Coaching. Peter Rodwell. New 
York: Emerson Books, Ine. 251 West 
19th St. 184 p. Illus. $4.95. 

Teaching of Tennis. Eloise M. Jaeger and 
Harry “Cap” Leighton. Minneapolis 15: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St. 
121 p. Illus. $3.25. 

Springboard Diving. Phil Moriarty. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th 
St. 146 p. Illus. $4.00. 


Gymnastics and Tumbling. Hartley Price, 
Charles Keeney, Joseph Giallombardo, 
and Chester W. Phillips for the V-Five 
Association of America. Annapolis, Md. : 
U. S. Naval Institute. 414 p. Illus. 
$4.50. 

Soccer Coaching Charts. New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: SportShelf, P.O. Box 634. Six 
charts. $2.00 per set. 
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RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Proceedings of the Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Dept. of Recreation, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 1959. 198 p. 


Recreation in Hospitals. New York 11: 
National Recreation Association, 8 W. 
8th St. 1959. 92 p. Illus. $2.00. 


Family Activities with Other Families. 
Publications Services, National Board. 
New York 22: YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave. 1959. 47 p. 


How Good Is Our Kindergarten? Lorraine 
Sherer. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200-15th St., N.W. 1959. 35 p. 75¢. 


101 Toys Children Can Make. Robert and 
Katherine Kunz. New York 16: Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 419 4th Ave. 1959. 
124 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Let’s Go Camping. Lynn and Campbell 
Loughmiller. Nashville, Tennessee: Ab- 
ingdon Press. 1959. Illus. 40¢. 


Games for Backyard Fun. Ruth MelIntire. 
Amherst, Massachusetts: Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 1959. 20 p. 


The Farmer and Wildlife. Sixth printing. 
Durward L. Allen. Washington 5: Wild- 
life Management Institute, Wire Build- 
ing. 1958. 82 p. Illus. 


Pantomimes, Charades and Skits. Vernon 
Howard. New York 16: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave. 1959. 
123 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Carpentry for Children. Jerome E. Leav- 
itt. New York 16: Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419 4th Ave. 1959. 91 p. Illus. 
$2.50. 


Facilities for Education in Rural Areas. 
Geneva, Switzerland: International Bu- 
reau of Education. 1958. 241 p. $2.75. 


Brief Encounters in Family Living. Jean 
Schick Grossman. New York 19: Play 
Schools Association, Inc., 41 W. 57th 
St. 1959. 67 p. Illus. 75¢. 


Chidren’s Views of Themselves. Ira J. 
Gordon. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Childhood Edueation International, 
1200-15th St., N.W. 1959. 35¢. 


The Beginner's Book of Watercolor Paint- 
ing. Adrian Hill. New York 11: Emer- 
son Books, Ine., 251 W. 19th St. 1959. 
80 p. Illus. $2.95. 


Modern Wrought Iron Furniture. Ned 
Frisbie. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1959. 
Tilus. $2.80. 


Origami. Book Three. Florence Sakade. 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
1959. Illus. $1.00. 


Tin-Can Crafting. Sylvia W. Howard. 
New York 16: Sterling Publishing Co., 
419 4th Ave. 1959. 64 p. Illus. $2.50. 
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Could the Texts You’re Using 
Be Considered “Old Hat’’? 
Examine these Mosby Books 
with their Modern Approach 


Ready Soon! New 2nd Edition Anderson 
SCHOOL HEALTH PRACTICE 


The attractive modern size of the new 2nd edition of this popular book is just a 
preview of the modern new approach the author gives to discussions of the school 
health program. Designed as a text for your college students who are planning to 
teach elementary or secondary grades, this book places the child at the center of 
the health program. It thoroughly discusses the emotional development of the 
normal child and then shows some of the deviations from the normal both emo- 
tionally and physically. Recognizing the value and great need for new material on 
guidance and counselling, the author has greatly expanded these sections with some 
of his own research. He comprehensively covers the actual problems that teachers 
face and further emphasizes these practical applications with pertinent photographs. 
You'll find principles for healthful living, techniques for evaluating health and 
methods for organizing a modern health program are discussed. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H., Professor of Hygiene and Health Education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. Ready soon. 2nd edition, 486 pages, 62” x 92”, 45 figures. About $5.50. 


3rd Edition Morehouse-Miller 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Designed particularly for college courses in “Physiology of Exercise” or ‘Scientific 
Basis of Physical Education,” this outstanding revision reveals the physical poten- 
tialities of the human body by an analysis of the manner in which it meets the 
exacting requirements of exercise. Assuming that the student has only a_ basic 
knowledge of the principles of chemistry and physics, the authors provide the 
essential physiological background necessary for an understanding of the response 
of the body to exercise and define all of the technical terms. Bridging the gap 
between scientific reports and information which can be applied immediately, this 
text brings scientific knowledge to bear upon everyday problems in physical fitness 
and care and training of athletes. 


By LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE, Ph.D. and AUGUSTUS T. MILLER, JR., Ph.D., M.D. 3rd edition, 349 
pages, 512” x 814”, 41 illustrations. Price, $4.75. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Edited by Charles A. Bucher, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 


Written as a textbook for college courses in “Physical Education Methods” for 
students preparing to teach at the elementary and secondary levels, this book points 
out the goals of both physical education and recreation and discusses the methous 
and materials needed in both areas. Written by 16 qualified authors, the text 
material reflects the thinking of these men, each of whom is a specialist in one of 
the groups into which the activities have been classified. The book can give your 
students a closer understanding of the relationships between the areas of physical 
education and recreation work and places emphasis on teaching and a description 
of the methods used. 


Edited by CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, with 15 contributors. 1954, 423 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


Gladly sent to teachers for consideration as texts 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3207 Washington Boulevard * St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Sports & Medicine 


(Continued from page 33) 

men in our culture. It is a serious 
question whether such all-out sports 
efforts have any less justification 
than much of the serious work un- 
questioned in our society—the all- 
out efforts to create the tallest build- 
ing, the most powerful automobile, 
ar the first space-ship to the moon. 
A wiser plan is to accept and even 
aid such attempts, while at the same 
time trying to guard the health and 
safety of both the workers and those 
who will be influenced by their work. 

Fortunately, the medical profes- 
sion is increasingly aware of the 
close inter-relationships between vig- 
orous physical activity and the prob- 
lems of health. In part this aware- 
ness has been positive and affirma- 
tive. The greater use of exercise in 
the treatment of certain illnesses is 
one example. Another lies in the ap- 
proval by the American Medical As- 
sociation of a permanent Committee 
on the Medical Aspects of Sports. 
A third was demonstrated by the 
first AMA clinic on the Medical As- 
pects of Sports held at Dallas, Texas, 
in November 1959. A fourth is pres- 
ent in the inereasing number of 
medical doctors who agree with 
statements such as this: 
You need not entertain the slightest appre 
hension that ill affeets will result from ath- 
letie training, nor fear any reduction of 
life expectation. There is one proviso: 
exercise should never be taken during ill- 
ness, especially if there is a raised tem- 
perature. The danger may be minimal but 
it is definite. There always will be alarm- 
ists who talk of ‘‘heart strain,’’ ignorant 
of the ability of a healthy heart to deal 
with the greatest stress and meet all de- 
mands imposed on it. All heart-specialists 
agree on this latter conelusion.! 
This statement by the noted British 
physiologist, Sir Adolph Abrahams, 
was quoted in the September 1959 
issue of Track and Field News as an 
aid to coaches in convincing parents, 
athletes, and others of the lack of 
danger in sports training. Unfor- 
tunately, when added to the ever- 
present pressures for success, such 
statements give justification for a 
certain callousness toward extremes 
of effort with little regard for age 
or condition. 

Obviously Abrahams’ statement is 
not the whole of the story. Balance 
it against the research of Hans Selye 
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on stress. On the basis of his work 
with animals, Selye groups ‘‘forced 
intense muscular exercise’’ along 
with disease, infection, and worry as 
stressor agents which, given time and 
many repetitions, tend to lead to the 
exhaustion of reserves of energy that 
are fixed and limited, to aging, and 
to an eariier death. For example, in 
one series of experiments, rats were 
able, in the course of several months, 
to adapt themselves fully to the 
stress of low temperatures : 
When these animals were placed in a still 
more refrigerated chamber, they survived 
temperatures which nonpretreated animals 
could never withstand. Evidently their re- 
sistance had risen above the normal level. 
Yet, after several months of life in the 
eold, this acquired resistance was lost 
again, and the stage of exhaustion set in. 
Then the animals were not even capable of 
further surviving in the comparatively 
moderate cold of the refrigerated chamber 
in which they had spent so much time in a 
state of perfect well-being, even since the 
initiation of the experiment. ... This type 
of experiment was repeated with various 
other stressors (forced muscular work, 
drugs, infections) and the result was al- 
ways the same. Adaptability can be well 
trained to serve a special purpose, but 
eventually it runs out: its amount is finite.* 
(Italies are author’s.) 
Such research and the conclusions 
that can be drawn from it are not 
infallible, as Dr. Selye would prob- 
ably be the first to admit, and appli- 
cations of theory must always be in- 
dividualized. Human beings do not 
always follow animal patterns of re- 
action; we like to believe we are 
much tougher and more adaptable. 
Obviously the implications of such 
research are the responsibility of the 
medical profession as a whole but, 
as happens so often, specialization 
has occurred in the founding in 1954 
of the American College of Sports 
Medicine. Membership in this col- 
lege is divided almost evenly between 
M.D.’s and Ph.D.’s in related sci- 
ences. Its constitution states that its 
primary purpose is ‘‘to promote and 
advance medical and other scientific 
studies dealing with the effect of 
sports and other physical activities 
on the health of human beings at 
various stages of life.’’ Health is 
the end in view, sports participa- 
tion, the means; but many of the 
papers presented at meetings have 
been concerned with the characteris- 
tics of outstanding performers and 
a few with the improvement of per- 
formance for its own sake. 


To date, the American College of 
Sports Medicine has carefully avoid- 
ed any suggestion of medical control 
of sports practices. Its excellent 
work in connection with the Boston 
marathon and the national cross- 
country championships has been 
done on a basis of scientific inquiry 
only and has constantly respected 
the wishes of competitors and 
coaches, Its members recognize prop- 
erly conducted sports as an impor- 
tant means to positive health and 
for the maintenance of reserve. ener- 
gies well beyond the minimum needs 
of modern sedentary life. Its work 
has been helpful to sports; its atti- 
tudes, sympathetic and respectful. 
One of its members wrote recently : 


It is my general impression that coaches 
have much to offer scientists interested in 
the advancement of human performance 
and welfare. Coaches working every day 
with selected individuals and attempting 
to achieve maximum performance in sports 
become highly familiar with the elements 
that make for success and those which 
represent limiting factors. Scientists work- 
ing with humans in laboratories do not 
have this wealth of observation. Coaches 
originate new methods of training and 
earing for athletes, which in themselves 
represent dramatic discoveries in the na- 
ture of the function of the human body... . 
I feel that much could be gained by pro- 
moting among coaches the attitude that 
they have both a great deal to give and a 
great deal to learn from scientific and 
medical personnel and educators.’ 


This is the proper attitude and 
place of sports medicine if it is to 
serve its best function in the future. 
From every standpoint, certainly 
from that of better performance and 
from that of greater safety and 
health, a close cooperation between 
those now responsible for sports and 
those in medicine and related sci- 
ences is mandatory. The sooner 
there is coordination of the talents 
of these two groups in organizing a 
nationwide program of research, 
the more rapid will be our progress 
toward higher, faster, and farther, 
and the more effective will be our 
safeguards for the health of those 
who participate. * 


1Adolph Abrahams, The Human Ma- 
chine, London: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1956, 
. 138. 
" 2Hans Selye, The Stress of Life, New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956, p. 88. 

3Lawrence Morehouse, University of 
California, Los Angeles, letter to the 
author, 1956. 
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Shirley Appointed Olympic Official 

- Dallas Shirley, publie relations diree- 
tor of the National Association of Ap- 
proved Basketball Officials, has been se- 
lected as a basketball official for the 
1960 Olympic Games in Rome. He is 
the only American to be selected to 
officiate in this sport. 

Mr. Shirley is tour director for one 
section of the AAHPER-NEA Olympic 
Tour. He will conduct a group through 
ten European countries, making both 
sightseeing stops and visits to schools 
and clinics of particular interest to those 
connected with basketball. (Details ap- 
peared in January JOHPER.) 


High Court Upholds IHSAA 


The Indiana Supreme Court in a de- 
cision made November 18, 1959, upheld 
the right of the Indiana High School 
Athletic Association to ban two basket- 
ball players from competition. In so 
doing, the Court upheld the right of the 
Indiana Association to make and main- 
tain rules for interschool competition 
and indicated a distinet separation of 
the physical education program within 
a school and the interscholastie program 
between schools. 

The legal action began when two 
Seymour, Illinois, boys were suspended 
from playing basketball on the grounds 
that “undue influence” was exerted to 
move the boys’ family to Seymour. Two 
circuit rulings had restrained the action 
of the THSAA before the case reached 
the Indiana Supreme Court. 


Plastic Helmets Criticized 

The American Medical Association 
News has reported that physicians for 
leading college football teams believe 
that the greatest aid in reducing gridiron 
injuries would be to do something about 
the hard surface of plastic helmets. A 
survey made by the AMA News indi- 
eated that team physicians thought addi- 
tional research should be done to modify 
the helmets which now protect the wear- 
er but are hazardous to other players. 


Football Coach of the Year 

Members of the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics have named 
Clarence Stasavich, football coach of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Lenoir, North 
Carolina, as their coach of the year, as 
part of the program surrounding the 
NAIA football championship game 
played in the Holiday Bowl, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on December 19, 1959. 

This season Lenoir Rhyne went un- 
defeated to its fifth consecutive confer- 
ence title and was named the No. 1 small 
college football team in the nation. Foot- 
ball coach at Lenoir Rhyne since 1938, 
“Stas” Stasavich has made Lenoir Rhyne 
College win the highest rating ever given 
by the NATA. 
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Notes on Running 


DALE RANSON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil! 


The ability to run plays an important 
part in the games and sports in which 
many boys participate in junior and 
senior high school and college. How- 
ever, we have only to watch the average 
baseball, basketball, soecer, or football 
game, at any level, to see that the great 
majority of boys have had scant instrue- 
tion in either the art or science of run- 
ning. 

Although running is taught in many 
schools, on the whole, it is generally 
mpeaee, Many high school boys have 
never had training in running skills. 
They have never been exposed to the 
tremendous possibilities of one of the 
simplest and quickest ways to attain 
and maintain a high degree of cardio- 
respiratory and neuro-muscular fitness, 
that is, by running repeated short dis- 
tances for a minimum of ten minutes at 
least three days each week. 


Teach Them While They‘re Young 


The interest, enthusiasm, and vitality 
of junior high school boys indicates that 
proper mechanics of running could best 
be taught at this level. Boys must be 
given the simple opportunity for stren- 
uous, rugged, physical activity. 

When instructing boys to run, we 
should stress good form. Elements of 
good form include fairly erect posture, 
as in walking, and body balance, which 
is achieved by the coordination of arm 
and leg action (i.e., reciprocal arm and 
leg). Athletes should always try to run 
in a relaxed manner, developing a sense 
of rhythm, using a moderate-length 
stride, and striving for economy in ac- 
tion. 

We have used still pictures, drawings, 
and movies on paper along with regular 
movies to teach boys the basic skills in 
all areas of track and field athletics. 
Our experience indicates that only a 
personal demonstration and discussion 
of technique by a highly skilled special- 
ist can compare with loop films as an 
instructional aid. 


Adapt New Conditioning Techniques 


There is a revolutionary new condi- 
tioning and maintaining program which 
is readily adaptable to boys of all ages 
from the junior high school level through 
the active period of college or club ath- 
letics. This program centers around the 
repeated running of such short distances 
as 50, 100, 150, 220, and 330 yards, with 
a top distance of 440 yards. Brief inter- 
vals of recovery should be at greatly re- 
duced speed, such as a shuffle or jog 
rather than walking or standing. Full 
benefits from this type of work program 
depend upon continuous action one 
training has begun, 

An effective workout program for 
elementary school children concentrates 
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CATALOG * GYM APPARATUS « 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS . 
GRANDSTANDS PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
FOLDING BLEACHERS ¢ BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS « SCOREBOARDS « 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 


ATTENTION COACHES! 


NEW .. Coaches Handbook $1.50 


Practical guide covering interscholastic 
liability 
and other administrative problems. 


competitions, public relations 


Athletic Directors National Conference _ 75¢ 
AAHPER e@ 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


on running 20-, 40-, and 60-yard dis- 
tances. 

The fleetness concept of conditioning, 
in which junior high school students 
spend seven to ten miputes striding six 
to ten 100 yards at the beginning of 
each activity period, would give every- 
one the benefits of adequate exercise. 
Consideration of the value to each boy 
of the effective neuro-musceular and 
cardio-respiratory training alone should 
make such an undertaking in schools 
everywhere imperative. Interval run- 
ning can be used as a preconditioner for 
football, soccer, basketball, or baseball, 
prior to the beginning of the regular 
season. 


How To Teach Large Classes 

The inereasing numbers of young 
people in our schools and the inevitable 
limitations of space will gradually force 
the use of activities which will do the fit- 
ness job in a smaller area in less time at 
a reduced cost. 

The area of a football field can read- 
ily accommodate several classes at the 
same time, either running across the field 
and returning, or running the entire 
length and returning. Small groups of 
six to ten boys ean be started at stag- 
gered intervals to reduce congestion, 
with short recovery periods at the side 
or end of the field before the return. 


Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company's 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form. Atlas Ensolite mats are 
coated over-all with top-quality, vinyl 
plastic applied hot, using the most 
, modern spray equipment to form a 
tight vinyl skin which becomes an in- 


ATLAS Wace Wade of Vinyl- Coated, OdertessENSOLITE 


Proven Gest by Performance “Jest 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING OR WRESTLING 


SEE YOUR ATLAS CATALOG FOR REGULAR HAIR MATS ALSO 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
2715 LOCUST STREET + ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


tegral part of the mats. They're flame 
resistant, thoroughly sanitary, easy to 
handle, easy to store, easy to clean and 
are stocked in 10 standard colors. The 
Ensolite line has been expanded to in- 
clude mats with handles and wall pads. 
Prompt delivery assured. 


Approved by N.C.A.A. 
for all wrestling mec's 


During the recovery, progress should be 
at a reduced speed, jogging in a large 
semi-circle until the new entry to the 
field is made. When the group immedi- 
ately ahead reaches the midfield flag, 
the one behind begins the next running 
period, following them to the other end. 

Research on the revolutionary new 
trend in the training of distance run- 
ners began in 1951, by the Hungarian 
coach, Mihaly Igloi. Light world ree- 
ords in 1955 and other significant per- 
formanees support the theory that dis- 
tance runners can be trained effectively 
by repeated short runs of 100 yards 
through 440 yards. 

Independent research work at the 
University of North Carolina along this 
line, started in 1955, substantiates the 
thesis that repeated short runs in vari- 
ous combinations condition the athlete 
adequately for any distance from the 
800-meter through the 10,000-meter run. 

As one extreme illustration, a single 
workout could be the running of 110 
yards 100 times, which would give a 
total distance of 614% miles plus the 50 
to 440 yards slow down during intervals 
of recovery. However, this would be a 
dull, monotonous procedure, It is much 
better to use a combination of various 
short distances in any single workout. 
For additional variety, the entire work- 
out one day each week ean be fartlek 
(Seandinavian run at will). We also 
include a brief fartlek run as part of 
each warm-up and to taper off after 
workout. 

Listed here are examples of a few 
good workouts: 

A. 1 x 330—repeat sets; 6 x 150—4 
times; 1 x 440. 

B. 1 x 110—+repeat series; 1 x 220— 
8 times; 1 x 330. 

C, 8 x 110—repeat; 1 x 440—5 times. 


Training Instructions for Runners 


1. Warm-up easy one mile to two 
miles on grass, stride ten easy 100’s on 
the grass, stretch and exercise for five 
to ten minutes. 

2. Use 100, 220, or 440 intervals be- 
tween all short distances in each work- 
out. Shuffle or jog during recovery in- 
terval. Do not sit or stand. Work should 
be continuous once begun. 

3. Each runner should work in a 
small group (3-6) with athletes at his 
own level of competition and, if pos- 
sible, with the men in his particular 
event. 

4. As the runner improves in condi- 
tion, the speed of the running is in- 
creased and the intervals shortened to 
50 or 100 yards. 

5. The basic speed at which the ath- 
lete runs is determined both by his 
event and his progress. For instance, 
the speed should range from 55 to 60 
seconds for the half mile, from 60 to 
64 seconds for the mile, and from 64 to 
68 seconds for the two mile. 

6. The lead should be rotated between 
the boys in any work group. 
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Editor, of College ‘Park 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—DECEMBER 1959 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
which is published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER, The column 
editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of the important elements of 


each article in the December issue, so that all 


AAHPER members may know the 


results of the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation. 


Calvin, Sidney. Effects of Progressive 
Resistive Exercises on the Motor Coordi- 
nation of Boys. This study was under- 
taken to investigate the effects of a pro- 
gram of progressive resistive exercises 
in the form of weight training on the 
motor coordination of high school boys. 
An experimental group participated in 
weight training exercises for four 
months. During this time a control 
group participated in a general program 
of physical education. All subjects were 
administered tests of motor coordination 
before and after the experimental peri- 
od. At the conclusion of the experimen- 
tal period, a statistical analysis of the 
data indicated that the experimental 
group improved in motor coordination 
significantly more than did the control 
group. This increase in motor coordina- 


tion was apparently associated with in- 
creased anthropometrical and strength 
measurements caused by the progressive 
resistive exercise program. 


Davis, Jack F. Effects of Training and 
Conditioning for Middle Distance Swim- 
ming upon Various Physical Measures. 
This study analyzed the effects of train- 
ing and conditioning for the 200-yard 
crawl stroke event upon the physical 
condition of nonvarsity swimmers. Se- 
lected measures of cardiovascular condi- 
tion, general physical fitness, gross 
strength, motor fitness, strength of the 
muscle groups primarily used in swim- 
ming the crawl, and the strength deere- 
ments of the involved muscles were taken 
before and after the experimental peri- 
od in order to evaluate the effects. In 
addition, the relationships between speed 
in swimming the 200-yard crawl stroke 
event and various individual test items 
were studied. As a result of the train- 
ing and conditioning program, scores on 
test batteries used to measure physical 
fitness, motor fitness, and gross strength 
improved significantly. No significant 
difference was obtained for eardiovascu- 
lar condition. No coefficient of correla- 
tion was obtained that was sufficiently 
high to be of value for prediction of 
swimming time. 

DeVries, Herbert A. A Cinematograph- 
ical Analysis of the Dolphin Swimming 
Stroke. Two subjects were used in this 
study, a national interscholastie record 
holder in the dolphin butterfly stroke 
and one of the better intercollegiate 
butterfly swimmers on the West Coast. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Underwater motion pictures were taken 
of the swimmers with a _ background 
composed of a grid screen with numer- 
ous yardsticks attached to it. An elec- 
tric timer aided analysis of the film. 
The swimmers’ progress was measured 
and recorded at .1 second intervals as 
distance from the center of the grid 
sereen. Two stroke cycles were analyzed 
for each swimmer and the ratio of maxi- 
mum to minimum component velocities 
was studied as an index of stroke effi- 
ciency. An attempt was made to identify 
factors of body mechanics which might 
have contributed to the variance of ve- 
locities within the stroke cycle of these 
swimmers. Since acceleration and de- 
celeration are costly in terms of energy 
requirements, it was thought that the 
method presented would provide an ap- 
proach to improving swimming. 

Fornia, Dorothy L. Coeducational Phys- 
ical Education in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. The purpose of this study was 
to secure information about the extent 
of coeducation in college physical edu- 
cation programs and about the practices 
which govern these programs. Data 
were gathered by means of a 174-item 
questionnaire returned from 269 physi- 
eal edugators representing 48 states. It 
was concluded that (a) coeducational 
physical edueation programs are well- 
established in the United States, (b) co- 
educational physical education programs 
are better established in public institu- 
tions than in private institutions and 
are better established in the Southwest, 
and (¢) prevalent practices are in accord 
with the consensus on expressed opinions 
as to objectives. 

Fox, Katharine. The Reliability and 
Validity of Selected Physical Fitness 
Tests for High School Girls. The Rogers’ 
Strength Test, the Kraus-Weber Test 
of Minimum Muscular Fitness, and a 
battery of motor fitness tests were ad- 
ministered to 169 freshmen, sophomore, 
and junior girls at Shoreline High 
School, Seattle, Washington. The motor 
fitness tots consisted of through-the- 
stick, pull-ups, curl-ups, squat-thrusts, 
and the Illinois agility run. Each test 
was administered two or more times in 
order to investigate the reliability. The 
results seemed to indicate that the 
Rogers’ Strength Test and Washington 
Battery were reliable, that those who 
scored high on the Washington Battery 


and on the PFI had a much lower per- 
centage of failure on the Kraus-Weber 
Test than did those with poorer Wash- 
ington Battery and PFI scores, and that 
there was a moderate correlation be- 
tween the Washington Battery and the 
PFI. 

Keogh, Jack. Relationship of Motor 
Ability and Athletic Participation in Cer- 
tain Standardized Personality Measures. 
A group of 167 Pomona College junior 
and senior male students was given the 
California Psychological Inventory. Stu- 
dents were also classified according to 
level of athletic participation, as non- 
athletes, intramural athletes, or varsity 
athletes. They were given the Larson 
Test of Motor Ability, which includes 
baseball throw, pull-ups, bar snap, and 
jump-and-reach. No significant relation- 
ship was found between either motor 
ability or athletic participation and the 
18 separate scales of the California Psy- 
chological Inventory. This finding was 
contradictory to previous research in 
this area. 

Mathews, Donald K., and Snyder, H. 
Alan. Effects of Warm-Up on the 440- 
Yard Dash. The purpose of this study 
was to see if physical warm-ups would 
affect the running time of high school 
boys participating in the 440-yard dash. 
A secondary problem was to record in- 
juries, if any, sustained during the ex- 
perimental period. The study involved 
50 high school boys over a four-week 
period. The design was a rotational ex- 
periment in which each subject ran the 
dash with warm-ups two times each week 
and twice each week without any warm- 
ups. The warm-up consisted of a lap 
of jogging and walking, six push-ups, 
twelve leg pulls, ten toe touches, six 
sit-ups, three ten-yard sprints, and then 
five to ten minutes of rest. It was found 
that warm-up prior to performing the 
440-yard dash did not significantly im- 
prove the time over running the same 
distance without a preliminary warm-up. 
No injuries were observed or reported 
during the testing period. 


Poe, Nancy M., and Irwin, Leslie W. 
Functions of a School Nurse. This study 
identified and analyzed the functions of 
a nurse working in the school, accord- 
ing to frequency, importance, and com- 
plexity. Time spent and time recom- 
mended to be spent were calculated. 
Factors affecting the performance of the 
functions were also explored. The 132 
functions were evaluated by 686 nurses 
in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisecon- 
sin. Tabulations were made as to popu- 
lation, type of schools, and employer. 
Results indicated that there was a gen- 
eral agreement in the performance of 
the functions between the groups and 
that total situations should be considered 
rather than isolated functions. It was 
found that nurses functioning in the 
school health program performed a wide 
variety of activities and that a larger 
number of functions were performed 
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New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, S/oatsburg, N. Y. 


Undergraduate Camp, June 4—June 26. 


Open to Undergraduate Students with a major 
in Physical Education, Camping or Recreation. 


Graduate Camp, July 5—August 12. 
Graduate professional courses in Health, 
Physical Education, Dance, Camping, Recreation 
and Education. 


Washington Square, 
New York 3, New York 
Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 


Health, Physical Education, Physical Therapy 
and Recreation. 


Inter-session, June 6—July 1. 
Summer Session, July 5—August 12. 
Post Session, August 15—-September 9. 


Courses lead to the B.S., M.S, and Doctorate Degrees. 


For further information write to: 


Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation 
School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


BOUNCEALEEN 


Looking for rebound tumbling equipment? Compare our quality. 
Compare our price! Check our rapid-folding advances, 
easy portability. Regulation and oversize models. Write: 


of BUCHANAN MACHINE, Buchanan, Michigan, U.S.A 


and considered of importance by nurses 
employed by boards of education than 
by nurses employed by other organiza- 
tions. It was suggested that broader 
educational background and experience 
are needed to prepare a nurse to fune- 
tion in the school health program. 


Solley, William H. Status of Physique, 
Change in Physique, and Speed in the 
Growth Patterns of School Children, 
Grades 1-8. Growth curves were plotted 
on the Wetzel Grid for 502 cases col- 
lected over a five-year period. Analysis 
of growth was made in terms of devia- 
tion from established standards of 
growth. Of the three factors studied, 
change in physique was the most vari- 
able. Physique showed a definite tend- 
ency to be more variable as grade level 
increased. Girls were more variable in 
all factors than were boys and were sig- 
nificantly thinner than boys. Grade 
level showed little relationship to the 
changes in physique and speed of 
growth. Physique apparently reflected 
changes in growth patterns in both 
speed of growth and changes in phy- 
sique, and speed of growth had a tend- 
ency to reflect changes in physique. 


Thompson, Hugh L., and Stull, G. Alan. 
Effects of Various Training Programs on 
Speed of Swimming. Six groups of sub- 
jects, composed of 81 college men, were 
tested to see if various training programs 
affected performance in speed of swim- 
ming 30 yards. One group had abso- 
lutely no vigorous exercise for six 
weeks; they showed no improvement in 
swimming time. A second group par- 
ticipated in various exercises with 
weights three times weekly for six 
weeks; they showed no improvement in 
swimming time. Another group had 
swimming practice three times a week, 
and a fourth group had swimming prac- 
tice six times a week. Both of these 
groups showed significant improvement 
at the end of the six weeks. A fifth 
group was exposed to weight training 
and swimming totaling six times a week, 
and a sixth group had swimming six 
times a week with sprints and starts in 
their program. Both groups showed 
significant improvement in their swim- 
ming time at the end of six weeks. 


Zeigler, Earle F. Recreational Interests 
of Undergraduate Men Physical Educa- 
tion Majors. A self-evaluation question- 
naire test, constructed to study the 
breadth and depth of recreational in- 
terests and pursuits, was administered to 
68 men undergraduate physical educa- 
tion majors at the University of Michi- 
gan. These men showed high interest 
and ability in physical recreational pur- 
suits. Their interest and ability in social 
and communicative recreational pursuits 
was only fair. The lowest interest was 
found in aesthetic, creative, and “learn- 
ing” activities. It was urged that an 
effort be made to inculeate in them a 
sound philosophy of recreation. 
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LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


A variety of desirable 
styles and colors made 
from our wonderful 
Mer-Sheen ribbed knit 
fabric and our miracle 
NYLON STRETCH ma- 
terial. $2.50 up. 


the EDUCATOR 


SWIMSUIT 
... it's kickproof 


e A styled half- 
front skirt that 
cannot rip or 
tear because of 
its original de- 
sign. 


e A built-in bra 
of the same 
material. 


Form-fitting, varsity 
neckline swim suits for 
girls and women. 
Quick-drying Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg hems. 
All popular shades. $3.50 up. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
ONE GARMENT FREE 
WITH EACH DOZEN 
ORDERED AT ONE TIME 
(leotards or swimsuits) 
... this is your discount! 


Majorette and Cheerleader 
Costumes, Costumes for School 
Recitals and Classical Plays, 
Tights and Modern Skirts 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STYLE CATALOGUE 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Doris Humphrey the Educator 


(Continued from page 2Y) 


in New York City and assisted in 
working out the curriculum for the 
important dance department of the 
Juilliard School of Music, where she 
taught and composed. Each summer 
students came to Connecticut College 
from all over the country to work in 
her choreography classes and to take 
back with them inspiration as well 
as information. She never forced her 
way on students but encouraged 
them to strike out with their own 
ideas and to develop their own crea- 
tive talent with the tools she gave 
them. 

Miss Humphrey finally found time 
for the book she wanted to write. 
Many years ago she had received a 
Guggenheim award to write a book 
on choreography and had _ been 
scolded and teased by her friends 
because she never got farther than 
acquiring a desk and a fine supply 
of blank paper! Now at long last 
the many notes and ideas she had 
jotted down were to be coordinated, 
and with the able and devoted assist- 
ance of Barbara Pollack, The Art of 
Making Dances was finished. During 
the last weeks of her life, unable to 
leave her apartment, she was work- 
ing on the book and still holding 
court for the many who came to her 
for the friendship, advice, and en- 
couragement she gave so freely. 

Another of her important con- 
tributions to dance literature was 
her work as special editor on dance 
for Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Unabridged. Every word 
relating to dances or dancing in that 
enormous volume was entirely writ- 
ten, rewritten, or otherwise checked 
by her. 

Doris Humphrey died in New 
York City in December 1958, sur- 
vived by her husband, Charles F. 
Woodford, and her son, Charles F. 
Woodford, Jr. A great lady of the 
dance has passed. If you were privi- 
leged to have seen her dance, to have 
studied with her, or to have known 
her as a friend—treasure the mem- 
ory of that association and do her 
homage by keeping as best you can 
to the ideals she had and her high 
standards for the art she loved. * 


JUST PUBLISHED— 


ESSENTIALS 
OF 
HEALTHIER 
LIVING 


By JUSTUS J. SCHIFFERES, 
Ph.D., Director, Health Educe- 
tion Council 


Based on a nationwide survey to 
determine what a realistic book 
on health should include. “This 
is not a rewrite of the larger 
Healthier Living, but a com- 
plete new book in its own right 

. . written from scratch, it cuts 
a neater, trimmer figure.” 


Covers five major areas: per- 
sonal health including nutri- 
tion; family mental 
health; personal and community 
health hazards (disease and ac- 
cidents); community health. In- 
cludes a wealth of new material 
such as the “Essential Four” 
food guide developed by the 
USDA, striking new drawings, 
charts, and photographs, and a 
catalog of human ailments 
which will save valuable time. 


1960. $5.50 


living; 


335 pages 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVE. SOUTH, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Send Essentials of Healthier Living 
on 10 days’ approval. Within 10 
days of receipt I’ll remit price plus 
postage or return book postpaid. 


Name 
Strect 
City Zone _ State 


Check here to save postage. Send 
full amount with order and we pay 
postage. Same return privilege. 
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| FITNESS CHECKLIST 


AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual ul 50¢ 
Directions for administering the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test, with test descriptions, 
percentile score, and comparative data. 


Forms for Recording Fitness Test 
Data 

Personal Fitness Record Forms for each 
pupil taking test. 1-99, 5¢ each; 100 
or more, 3¢ each. 


new 
price 


\ Class Composite Record for recording test 
data for the class. Minimum 25: 75¢ 
Over 25, 3¢ each. 


Cumulative Fitness Record Folder for 
recording individual's achievement 
profile for 8 years (grades 5-12). 
Scores may be transferred from Class 
Composite Record to this cumulative 
form. Minimum 25: $2.00; over 25, 8¢ 
each. 


new 


Your Community: School-C ity 
Fitness Inventory 75¢ 
A checklist to assess programs in health, 
physical education and recreation. 


Fit To Teach $3.50 


Yearbook concerned with health of the 
teacher. 


Youth and Fitness $1.50 


Recommendations of vital importance for 
secondary school educators. 


Fitness for Secondary 
School Youth $2.50 


Up-to-date program outlines and research 
on teen-age fitness. 


Fit for College 406 
Essential steps in keeping fit for daily 
living, especially for college classes. 


Selected Fitness Articles $2.50 
Packet of 25 articles for teachers and 
administrators. Single articles not 
available. 


note 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ilable 


First National 
Community School Report 


Presents community school concept as 
discussed in clinic sponsored by AAH- 
PER and the Mott Foundation and re- 
ported in the December 1959 Journal 
of Educational Sociology. A _ limited 
number of copies are now available 
from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., at 50¢ each. 


Myths about Fitness 


(Continued from page 26) 


a .300 hitter or a 20-game winning 
pitcher? The climbing of Mt. Ever- 
est was hailed by mountain climbers 
throughout the world. Why? All 
of these feats are revered because 
they represent performances well 
above the average. Reference to 
norms is no novelty in medicine. A 
man is said to have a fast pulse, or 
high blood pressure, or a high white 
count, or high cholesterol level. The 
educator in fields other than physi- 
cal education makes use of norms in 
arriving at pupil 1Q, Reading Age, 
and Arithmetic Age He also em- 
ploys nationwide tests developed by 
Educational Testing Service, Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, and similar or- 
ganizations. All of the previously 
mentioned applications of the use of 
norms seem to be quite acceptable. 
Why the hue and ery when someone 
suggests a norm for physical fitness? 
Are the objections justified on the 
grounds that we are less able to 
measure physical fitness? We do 
not believe so. 

Physical fitness tests have been 
administered on a nationwide basis. 
During the past two decades each 
branch of the military service has 
employed some type of physical fit- 
ness test. 

In 1958 AAHPER published the 
Youth Fitness Test Manual, which 
describes a test battery and provides 
norms for boys and girls, grades 5— 
12. At the present time, this test 
has been given in every one of the 
50 states, and it is estimated that 
almost 15,000,000 boys and girls 
have been exposed to the test. With 
this in mind it seems a little late to 
ask: ‘‘Will we have national 
norms?’’ It might be more appro- 
priate to think about how norms can 
be used intelligently. 

Some teachers fear that individual 
differences will be overlooked or ig- 
nored if national norms are widely 
used, but there seems little real 
basis for this fear. Proper use of 
measurement, including reference to 
norms, sensitizes teachers to differ- 
ences and makes possible the child 
development approach to education. 
How else can one recognize the aver- 


age, the talented, or the retarded? 
Not only should we have norms for 
fitness, but we should also add ‘to 
this and include norms for the multi- 
tude of physical skills which the 
teacher of physical education has to 
teach. These would serve as refer- 
ence material for the profession. 

Teachers could do a more effective 
job of directing pupils’ educational 
experiences into channels which take 
account of abilities and capacities, 
if this information were available 
and used. Furthermore, the pupil, 
as well as the parent, is interested in 
an interpretation of a test score and 
not the raw score. Everyone wants 
to know whether a performance is 
good. bad, or average. And here a 
word of caution regarding the use 
of norms is in order. Teachers 
should be wary of becoming satis- 
fied with mediocrity; the average 
may not be the most desirable. 

From the standpoint of research, 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession should have quantitative 
knowledge as to what the human be- 
ing is capable of doing. We should 
know what average performances 
are for the six-year-old, the senior 
citizen, and the intervening age 
groups. We should know how cer- 
tain fitness programs alter perform- 
ance. We should study the long- 
range effects of adherence to a fit- 
ness regime on performance. In the 
final analysis, fitness has to be viewed 
as a lifetime project rather than one 
confined to the school years.’ 

The measurement of some of the 
components of fitness is a complex 
process, and at the present time 
there are innumerable gaps in our 
knowledge. But these will not be 
filled by our refusal to measure. We 
strongly urge that the tests avail- 
able be used to measure fitness. 
While no one who has given the 
problem serious consideration would 
suggest restricting a program to 
whatever test is used, the fact that 
the student is being tested for fitness 
does attach some value to this objec- 
tive. The really significant contribu- 
tion that the teacher can make is to 
sensitize the pupil to the need for 
maintaining fitness throughout life. 
Let no one underestimate the value 
of this contribution. * 
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_ KEEPING UP WITH FITNESS 


Exciting developments on the total fit- 
ness and outdoor education scene are in 
the making at AAHPER headquarters. 
Most recent expansion involves clinics 
and leadership training pilot centers in 
archery, boating, and boat safety. Plans 
are shaping for an NEA program of 
family camping in many parts of the 
nation for teachers and their families. 
Centers will be established and routes 
planned to points of scenic interest and 
camping pleasure. The service will be 
available to teachers in all 50 states. 
The first year’s program will test possi- 
bilities and establish some centers. It is 
expected that before 1962 the plan will 
be in full bloom. 

Interesting personal letters arrive 
weekly at OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. headquarters from parents ask- 
ung for help and information which can 
be used in their local areas to induce 
boards of education and school officials 
to require daily periods of physical edu- 
cation. These are from communities 
where physical education is not given 
adequate daily time allotment, or where 
instruction has been ineffective, accord- 
ing to parents. Some letters indicate 
almost total lack of physical education 
instruction in the elementary schools. 

Prime targets for priority action by 
OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. in 
coming months will be health instruction 
and health and safety services project 
development; a series of international 
relations clinics, workshops, and visita- 
tions of leaders; and rapid expansion of 
the outdoor education-recreation and 
family unit projects. 

“The Color of Health” is the new 
sound and color film developed by 
AAHPER and the American Bakers 
Association. Prints have been recently 
distributed without charge to state 4i- 
rectors and coordinators. This is au ex- 
cellent 13-minute film giving a fitness 
and physical achievement approach to 
sound nutrition education. It is appro- 
priate for junior high school students. 
Contact your state departments of edu- 
cation or your state president to obtain 
the film for local showing. 

New bulletin board display materials 
will soon be available upon request for 
schools, recreation departments, and 
youth serving agencies from headquar- 
ters of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. Coming soon is a new profile 
form for test records of students which 
will include each school year’s results. 
It is expected that these forms will be- 
come a part of the student’s cumulative 
record file and will receive increased 
attention from counselors. The printed 
forms will be available on a cost basis. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Editor, LOUIS E. M 
AAHPER National Hea 


FITNESS FACTS 


Arthur Callen of Monroe Junior High 
at Inglewood, California, has made 
an intensive use of testing to determine 
directions for diversified education 
through physical activities. He has 
found that rapid improvement of weak- 
ness areas can be obtained using appro- 
priate nontest activities, and that greater 
student interest has been manifested 
following use of the test. One of the 
features at Inglewood was the construc- 
tion of a 110-yard obstacle course which 
is used in the systematic training of fun- 


damental skills of running, jumping, 
hurdling, vaulting, climbing, balancing, 
dodging, and tumbling. Since its con- 
struction in 1956, this obstacle course 
has gained nationwide recognition. 

John Thompson of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
is working with the local chapter of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa to provide a regular five- 
minute exercise program for the family 
unit at home on Station KOLN-TV. 
Lincoln service clubs are cooperating in 
financing the series. Physical education 
teachers are conducting th@ exercise. 

Ed Hubbert at Monterey, California, 
conducted his Fourth Annual Peanut 
Bowl for boys and girls in elementary 
and junior high school. It was a fitness 
through sports program with wide di- 
versification of activities for all through 
the play-day motif... . Walter Schwanke 
of Coe College is coordinating the Iowa 
fitness effort for TAHPER 


Can the United States be any 
stronger than the people who compose 
it? Is our current drive for new 
emphases in education, in scientific 
advancement and technology obseur- 
ing something just as basie if not 
more fundamentally important? What 
about our human resources? 

We now have the results of a year’s 
research project in Japan conducted 
by agreement with AAHPER and 
involving the best research and pro- 
fessional leaders in Japan. These re- 
sults are not complimentary; they 
should cause thinking Americans to 
study the problem and seek satisfac- 
tory 

The Japanese project was led by 
Yoshiyuki Noguchi at Kagoshima 
University. Almost 30,000 Japanese 
children, from all parts of Japan, 
urban and rural, were tested. After 
reviewing the test results, the Japa- 
nese reached two conclusions, as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is anticipated that Japanese 
people will have less motor ability 
and less physical fitness in the future 
if they continue to adopt the Ameri- 
can mode of living,” and “the present 
strong program of instructional 
physical education for all school chil- 
dren in Japan since World War IT 
has raised the fitness level of our chil- 
dren to unprecedented heights. If 
physical education should be ever 
looked down upon as we understand 
it is in some American communities 
we too will suffer accordingly.” 

Japanese children excelled Ameri- 
can youth in arm strength by consid- 
erable margins, for both boys and 
girls. In tests involving speed and 
agility, we again suffered much by 
comparison, although much of Japa- 
nese superiority is due to anthropo- 


ARE JAPANESE YOUTH MORE FIT THAN AMERICAN YOUTH? 


metrical differences. The Japanese 
leaders were surprised to find that 
their children scored much higher in 
tests involving leg power. Youth of 
both nations show similar develop- 
mental curves for various age gue 

In tests involving speed only, Japa- 
nese youth surpassed Americans in 
the 10-13 age bracket and were about 
equal in age groups of 13-15; older 
American boys were superior to the 
Japanese. In speed tests Japanese 
girls excelled American girls in every 
age bracket by substantial margins. 

In tests involving arm power, de- 
velopmental curves differed in both 
nations. Similar test results were 
noted in these events. In tests of en- 
durance, Japanese superiority was 
again evident. American youth ex- 
celled clearly in only one area—that 
of abdominal endurance. The Japa- 
nese feel these differences are due to 
structural causes. 

An attempt to analyze the research 
accuracy of these comparisons will be 
presented more thoroughly in an arti- 
cle prepared by the Japanese leaders 
for the Research Quarterly of the 
AAHPER. These comparative re- 
sults, however, cannot be taken light- 
ly. The differences clearly point out 
what a nation can do in a few short 
years with methodical and sustained 
physical education programs provid- 
ing at least three periods per week for 
all children. 

Test programs are now being con- 
ducted in several other foreign na- 
tions by American leaders. In each 
case every effort is being made to 
create exact test conditions, using 
identical techniques, and sampling 
widely all types of children from all 
areas of the nations involved. Results 
will be reported by AAHPER. 
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George Farkas of Indianapolis and his 
staff are pleased with test results over a 
three-year period. Emphasis on weak- 
ness areas has resulted in above average 
leg strength and general coordination. 
Next emphasis will be on throwing skills 
for girls—an area of some weakness. 
The use of test data in Indianapolis in- 
dicates how the National Test Program 
can be properly used to assess status 
and re-align program emphasis. 

The Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has selected 
fitness as its project. Clubs are meeting 
with physical education teachers and 
school superintendents in the county and 
will provide AAHPER Test Manuals 
for all teachers. Pittsburgh, under the 
leadership of Ted Abel, had earlier be- 
come one of the nation’s leaders in fit- 
ness action. The impact of the move- 
ment is now reaching out to all areas 
in the county. 


Gary, Indiana, is surveying the ecur-: 


rent use of 42 school plants by non- 
school organizations. The Chamber of 
Commerce and Mayor’s Youth Commis- 
sion will work with the school board in 
further developments. Local medical 
and dental societies in Gary, together 


with the school board, have officially 
adopted the AAHPER National Fitness 
Test Program and are working together 


to properly implement its use. 


Everyore interested in total fitness 
should read Carl Haven Young's “Inter- 
therapy Relations” column in this issue 
. . . The printed re- 
port on the Governor’s Conference on 
(156 pages) 
can be obtained from Ethel Encke at 
Senior High School, Radnor, Pennsyl- 
vania. Co-sponsors of the fitness mobili- 
zation in Pennsylvania are the PAHPER 
and the State Department of Publie In- 


of the JOURNAL. 


Fitness in Pennsylvania 


struction. 


Ray Duncan was guest speaker at the 
Florida State AHPER meeting recently 
in Leesburg. The Floridians maintained 
their traditional role as outstanding 
hosts. The fitness movement is growing 
rapidly in that state, solidly based in the 
hands of FAHPER and State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


Hayes Richardson, director of activi- 
ties for International De Molay, is work- 
ing closely with OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—U.S.A. to develop fitness proj- 
ects for all De Molay chapters every- 


where. 


and progress of our Nation; and 


themselves, to their families, and to 
for lives of satisfying and useful ci 


Fitness Week: 


and interested national and local 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I 


(SEAL) 


NATIONAL YOUTH FITNESS WEEK, 1960 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the fitness of our young people is essential to the strength 


WHEREAS we must always strive to improve the well-being of our 
youth by determined and coordinated efforts in their areas of learning, 
work, play, and matters of the spirit; and 

WHEREAS, in this challenging world, fraught with peril on every 
side, it is imperative that our young people recognize their obligations to 


all of us, in order to prepare themselves 
tizenship; and 


WHEREAS the President’s Council on Youth Fitness has recommended 
that the week beginning May 1, 1960, be designated as National Youth 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week beginning 
May 1, 1960, as National Youth Fitness Week. 


I request officials of the Government, and I urge parents, young people, 


organizations, to use all appropriate 


means now and during that week to promote programs and _ activities 
demonstrating the importance of youth fitness to the end that we may 
assure the continuing strength and well-being of our people. 


have hereunto set my hand and caused 


the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this tenth day of September in the 


year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the 
one hundred and eighty-fourth. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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FITNESS IN CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut’s Fall Conference gave 
Connecticut AHPER members a good 
chance to evaluate and suggest changes 
in current physical education programs. 
The report of the Physical Fitness Com- 
mittee brought out the following points: 
(1) physical fitness is on a low basis in 
Connecticut; (2) 70 percent of eleventh 
grade boys cannot chin themselves; (3) 
too many girls cannot throw a ball even 
15 feet; (4) only 4 out of 10 pupils are 
at normal weight—58 percent are ab- 
normal; and (5) more rural children 
have 20-20 eye test ratings. 

Although health knowledge is -below 
the national level, application is above 
the national average with eighth graders 
scoring highest. Problem areas to be 
corrected are recreation planning for 
younger girls and golden ages and fit- 
ness for all girls. For a copy of the 
Connecticut Physical Fitness report, 
send 50¢ to Dr. Alice Donnelly, Dan- 
bury State College, Danbury, Connecti- 
eut. 

Ruth Byler of the State Department 
of Education also supplied the Confer- 
ence with an 1l-page report on “Find- 
ings of Status of Physical Education 
Program in Connecticut Schools—Fall 
1958.” 

Extending the work of the Conneeti- 
eut physical fitness study, the Conneeti- 
eut Milk for Health, Incorporated, or- 
ganization is placing newspaper adver- 
tising in all parts of the state using: 
(1) references to findings of the report 
regarding nutrition and health; (2) 
statement by a Connecticut teacher of 
health and physical education on fitness; 
and (3) a photograph of the teacher. 

Hayes Kruger, at Duffy School in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, tests all children, 
using the AAHPER. test. Individual 
graph profiles are explained to each 
child; 36.1 percent of the boys and 43.3 
percent of the girls scored on or above 
the 50th percentile. David A. Field of 
Arnold College reports that the Monroe 
Board of Education and the Arnold Col- 
lege Division of the University of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, involved 21 
senior students in use of the AAHPER 
fitness test for 860 boys and girls. Use 
of the test is experimental; no data 
comparisons are contemplated. How- 
ever, the test results will continue to be- 
come a part of each student’s permanent 
record data. 

Clayton Johnson of Greenwich Junior 
High in Connecticut recently instituted 
a novel program to strengthen upper 
shoulder girdle weaknesses disclosed by 
the AAHPER Test. Students began 
each day’s activity with rope climbing, 
doing some 40 climbs during the semes- 
ter. Johnson reports that after a se- 
mester of emphasis, great changes were 
noted in students who previously showed 
upper muscle weakness. Students enjoy 
this activity, and those who had fear of 
height lost it after periodic exercise. * 
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IDEAS 


Teaching the Introductory Health Education Course 


CYRUS MAYSHARK 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


If there is one point at which interest 
in teaching health as a career can be 
created, it is the introductory health edu- 
cation course, usually taken during the 
freshman or sophomore year at certain 
institutions. 

The author has-used the following 
method in teaching this course. This 
method is not presented to imply that 
it is without need ‘of improvement, but 
in the hope that it will stimulate interest 
and diseussion. | 

Initial planning’ for the course was 
designed to solve a major complaint ot 
juniors and seniors in the advanced 
health education courses—nhmely, that 
the courses were too repetitious. If the 
introductory course tried to be all-inelu- 
sive and touch all phases generally, 
the students might believe future courses 
to be nothing more than warmed-over 
hash. The steps taken here were three- 
fold. 


Building Content and Variety 


First, the objectives of all the courses 
in the sequence were studied. They were 
then considered in light of the objectives 
for the introductory course, which were 
(1) to present the historical background 
and underlying philosophy of health 
education, (2) to study statistics that 
indieate the need for health education, 
(3) to survey modern practices in, and 
organizations for, health education, and 
(4) to present opportunities for profes- 
sional work in the field. To these the in- 
structor added the development of a 
professional attitude and feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility to the field. Discus- 
sions were also held with those teaching 
the advanced course to gain as clear an 
understanding as possible of individual 
professional approaches to these later 
courses, 

Second, the selected textbook for the 
introductory course was studied. It was 
decided that six of the 20 chapters could 
be eliminated without detracting from 
the over-all objectives, because each of 
the six areas was dealt with in later 
courses. 

Third, a plan was drawn up to fa- 
miliarize the students with the journals 
available in the field and the authors 
writing in these journals. The steps used 
here were as follows: 

1. The title of each article related to 
health published during the last five 
years in the JourNAL or 
Epucation-Recreation, the Re- 
search Quarterly, the Journal of School 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Health, the Journal of the American 
Public Health Association, and Today’s 
Health was placed on a separate 3 x 5 
card, with complete bibliographical in- 
formation. 

2. The cards were divided into units 
of ten each, with equal distribution of 
specific journal articles in every unit. 

3. At the first class meeting, one 
group of cards was given to every stu- 
dent, who wrote his name on the top- 
most card, copied the ten references into 
his notebook, and returned the cards to 
the instructor. 

4. Also distributed were ten 4 x 6 
ecards to each student for his review, 
summary, and criticism of each article. 
The students were responsible for the 
14 chapters in the text and the ten 
articles. The review cards were due at 
the end of the term. 

5. Using the original groups of cards, 
each now showing the responsible stu- 
dent’s name on top, the instructor sched- 
uled two articles for the class period 
during which relevant course content was 
due to be discussed. 

6. During the second class meeting, 
this schedule was given to the class. The 
students were asked to present a ten- 
minute report on the article they had 
been assigned and to lead a short diseus- 
sion. To be considered by the class were 
a brief professional background-of the 
author, relationship of article to course 
content, and contribution of article, 
good or bad, to the field. 

7. The students were held responsible, 
as a class, for knowing the brief back- 
ground of the authors and the content 
of the acticles discussed. 


Discussion Dominates Class 


Through this method, many class peri- 
ods were dominated by discussion. The 
text was used as a background source 
and represented the theory against which 
students applied the practice as seen in 
the articles. This gave meaning to the 
over-all content and made class sessions 
interesting and challenging. The instruc- 
tor tried to reserve 15 or 20 minutes 
each hour to steer the thinking into new 
areas and keep the course moving. 

If judged in the light of class par- 
ticipation, this method has great worth, 
since nearly everyone entered into dis- 
cussions, which is no small task when 
dealing with college freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Thus, the student was able to see 
the vital role played by health edueation 
in the total educational program. * 


Physical Education Exhibit 


VIOLET D. JONES 
Richland, Washington 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in 
Richland, Washington, put on a very 
suceessful physical education display at 
our public library once a year. Publicity 
is given, and the event is well attended. 

The exhibit consists of handicrafts, 
paintings, drawings, and writings, both 
prose and verse—all concerned with 
physical education activities. Some of 
the work is done on the student’s initia- 
tive; some is accomplished through class 
projects. This is not a contest and no 
grading enters into it, since it is done 
on a voluntary basis. Every project is 
displayed. After being shown in the 
public library, the exhibits are displayed 
in the school library where each child 
can look and admire and gain new ideas. 

The following information was given 
to each of the classes as possible means 
of expression. Projects fell into three 
classifications — hand-made, drawings, 
and writings. 

Suggestions for hand-made projects 
were: mobiles; ceramics; shadow boxes; 
puppets; children’s clothes for different 
sports, actually made or sketched; chil- 
dren’s costumes for dances from differ- 
ent countries; posters; picture jig-saw 
puzzles; place cards and centerpieces 
for a physical education party or table 
decoration, 

Under the general category of draw- 
ings were: posters; murals; sketches; 
puzzles; crossword puzzles; cartouns; 
and bulletin board letters made from 
cardboard. 

Types and subjects for writing sug- 
gested were: scripts for movies, radio, 
or television; histories of famous play- 
ers; histories of handicapped people 
who became great players; histories of 
the different sports and games; back- 
ground of folk dances and dancing; 
stories or histories of games from other 
countries; histories of play equipment; 
histories of athletic events; importance 
of physical activities in the lives of 
different people throughout history; 
verse; definition of terms for any sport 
or game or activity; rules for any game 
or sport or activity; and songs. 

Physical education topics for the 
projects might fall into the following 
categories: safety in the gym; safety on 
the playground; how to stand, walk, and 
run; why rules are necessary for games; 
what good do we get from circle games, 
tumbling, and couple stunts; explana- 
tion of the physical fitness tests; what 
makes for good sportsmanship; what 
makes a good athlete; how to take care 
of physical education equipment; right 
and wrong way to do any activity; 
rhythms and folk and square dancing; 
indoor and outdoor and _ classroom 
games; games from other countries; 
what makes a good referee; and what 
makes a good physical education teach- 
er, * 
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OLYMPIC GAMES: A SPORTS APPRECIATION UNIT 


MARY ANN TURNER 
Los Angeles, California 


The 1960 Olynipies can have great im- 
pact upon physical education programs 
throughout the country. Physical edu- 
cators should not overlook the fact that 
students will desire information about 
the various aspects of the games. They 
should be prepared to discuss intelli- 
gently and lead their students in devel- 
oping understanding and appreciation 
for the Olympie Games. 

One approach to teaching a course of 
study on the Olympies is presented here. 
It was successfully employed in 1956 for 
the 16th Olympiad, when the unit of 
study was offered to sophomore girls. 
Members of the physical education class 
discovered that they knew very little 
about the Olympic Games and expressed 
a desire to obtain more information. 
They decided to work in unit groups, 
with each group responsible for a par- 
ticular portion of the games. Every girl 
read background material in order to in- 
telligently divide the games into well- 
defined units that would present a com- 
prehensive picture. 

Eight topies selected for study were: 


1. history of the Olympic Games 

2. history of women’s participation 

3. history of record holders 

4. study of Australia 

5. introduction to sports played at 
Melbourne 

6. decathlon and pentathlon 

7. winter sports at St. Moritz 

8. preparation for the Games by the 


athletes and countries 

Students in each class divided into 
groups of their own choosing, and se- 
lected the area to investigate and pre- 
sent. A general outline of material to be 
covered in each area was developed. 
Groups reviewed and made more definite 
the areas for presentation in order to 
avoid duplication of material. 

Each member of a group chose one 
section of her group’s project as her par- 
ticular assignment. The students ae- 
cumulated references and sources of 


audio-visual aids and materials to be 
used in their presentations. Several stu- 
dents were appointed to write various 
agencies and individuals for information 
which was not available locally. The 
group dealing with Australia, for exam- 
ple, wrote to the Australian Information 
Agency and the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce. The United States Olympic 
Committee was contacted and _ provided 
much valuable material. 

During the planning and research 
stages, the teacher discussed with each 
group its plans and offered suggestions 
to improve the progression and organiza- 
tion of its material. The teacher was a 
resource person to groups and individ- 
uals alike. Approximately five weeks 
were spent in preparing for the oral 
presentations, which amounted to twelve 
class meetings. 

Each group had a minimum of two 
hours for its oral presentation. During 
the presentations, the equipment used in 
various sports was introduced and exam- 
ined, written materials distributed, mov- 
ies viewed, and in some eases guest 
speakers employed. To aid in the diseus- 
sion period following each presentation, 
class members prepared questions which 
they felt should be answered if they 
were to fully comprehend the area. 

As a part of the unit, each student 
was required to prepare a clipping note- 
book, which included pictures, magazine 
articles, cartoons, newspaper articles, 
pamphlets, and original drawings deal- 
ing with the Olympic Games. 

Each girl received a list of all sports 
from the last games, noting the winners, 
time or winning mark, country, and 
whether the mark was an Olympic or 
world record. This list was filled out as 
each event took place, and they noted the 
breaking of any record. 

The grade received for this unit of 
work was determined on the basis of the 
notebook grade, three written test 
grades, evaluation of each individual re- 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-260 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


port, and a grade given to all members 
of a group, as determined by the class. 

A diseussion to determine if the unit 
of study had proved as interesting and 
educational as had been desired resulted 
in consensus that they had learned a vast 
amount of new material. Students agreed 
they had gained new information and 
insights into sportsmanship, democracy, 
cultural heritage, history, and geogra- 
phy. 

They had gained some appreciation of 
the intellectual aspect of sports. They 
had also gained skills in nse of library 
and other resource agencies and learning 
to work, plan, and cooperate together 
toward the solution of a problem. * 


Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 
freedom, becouse it’s mode of the 
amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
in black, white, pink, sunton, 
copen, royal, groy and red... 4.95 
Breezy action wrop-cround skirt. Celanese. 
In block, colors to order. Long... 4.93 
Short... 2.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-260, 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


1612 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York » Boston 
Chicago + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- 
cisco + Son Moteo 
Montreal Toronto 


GRETSCH tre Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


Fer the first time, an sts 
study, analysis, history and method —= 

ool teacher. Rh ythms, Song By Play- arty 
Folk and Square ete. with back - 


‘ound, 
by many major cities asa classroom 
requirement, is also being used as basic text by 
er training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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ON THE DANCE 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN. 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


DANCE SECTION CANDIDATES—1960 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT 


1, DOROTHY MADDEN is chairman of 
dance curriculum (assistant professor) 
at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. She is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Reprints for the NSD and has 
served as chairman of the Eastern Dis- 
trict (1955), editor of the Spotlight, 
and editor for the Section. 

Miss Madden is consultant on dance 
for conferences on movement education 
and for educational symposiums and 
gives lecture-demonstrations with Uni- 
versity of Maryland students at high 
schools and colleges in an effort to fur- 
ther interest in dance. She is one of the 
founders of the Modern Dance Council, 
Washington, D. C., and a member of 
the Pola Nirenska Dance Group; her 
choreography has been performed by 
the Contemporary Dance Group of the 
YMHA, New York City. 

She holds degrees in languages and 

musie as well as personnel administra- 
tion and is a candidate for a New York 
University doctoral degree in creative 
arts. Miss Madden has studied dance at 
leading studios in Boston, New York, 
Washington, Switzerland, Mexico City, 
London (Laban), Paris (Etienne Da- 
eroux), and Tokyo (Fujima Kansoga). 
She is a frequent contributor of articles 
and book reviews for Dance Observer, 
has written for the “Spotlight,” and 
wrote the dance history in New Wonder 
World Encyclopedia. 
2. MILDRED C. SPIESMAN is associate 
professor of health and physical eduea- 
tion at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. She was treasurer of NSD from 
1957 to 1959 and has served as nomi- 
nating chairman of the Eastern District 
Dance Section and chairman of a photo- 
graphic exhibit at a national AAHPER 
convention. She is currently a member 
of the NSD Legislative Board. 

She edited the NSD college Dance 
Directory of 1955, and the revised edi- 
tion of 1958, and will be editor of the 
third edition of November 1960. Among 
her articles on dance are “Cha-Cha-Cha,” 


for High Points Magazine (November 
1956) and for Dance Magazine—“Re- 
port from Dance Educators” (March 
1956), “Bird Larson School of Natural 
Rhythm” (September 1951), “The Denis- 
hawn School” (July 1951), “The Nat- 
ural Dance Program” (June 1951), and 
“The Isadora Duncan School” (Decem- 
ber 1950 and February 1951). She has 
also written “Dance Education Pioneers” 
in the January JOHPER. 

Miss Spiesman holds the Ed.D. de- 
gree from Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and has been a_ teaching 
member and director of various dance 
workshops and the Annuai College 
Dance Festival. 


ADVISORY MEMBER 


1. ALMA M. HAWKINS is associate 
professor and chairman of Dance at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
She has been chairman of the NSD 
(1949-51) and dance chairman of the 
Midwest District (1943-45). 

She is author of Modern Dance in 
Higher Education and a contributing 
author to Developing Democratic Hu- 
man Relations through Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Her articles 
about dance include “Some Problems in 
the Education of Dance Teachers” in 
Dance Observer (1947) and “Teaching 
Modern Dance as a Creative Exp *ri- 
ence” in JOHPER (April 1958). Miss 
Hawkins has contributed to conference 
programs of the AAHPER, on both 
national and district levels, and of the 
NAPECW. 

2. PETER WISHER is chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education and 
Athleties at Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has held office in the 
NSD as chairman of the Eastern Dis- 
trict (1958-59) and as chairman of the 
Dance Committee, District of Columbia. 

Mr. Wisher has published articles on 
“Dance for the Exceptional Child” in 
Review, on “Dance and the Deaf” in the 
“Spotlight” column of JOHPER (No- 
vember 1959), and others on athletics. 


WILLIAM F. PILLICH PETER WISHER 
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MILDRED SPIESMAN DOROTHY MADDEN 


His dissertation for the Ed.D. degree 
was “Modern Dance for Men: A Man- 
ual for Teachers of Physical Education.” 

He directs the Gallaudet College 
Dance Group which has appeared before 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Eastern District Con- 
ference of ,AAHPER, NBC-TV, and 
many colleges on the East Coast. 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


1. WILLIAM F. PILLICH is assistant 
supervisor in physical education at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
He has held office as chairman of dance 
for the Bay Unit of the California 
AHPER and has had two articles pub- 
lished in JOHPER—“How to Make a 
Class Picture” and “A Plea for More 
and Better Social Dance Instruction” 
(November 1957 and December 1957). 
Mr. Pillich is interested in all forms 
of dance in education. 

2. MARY ELIZABETH WHITNEY, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, ome 
Green, Ohio, was chairman of the Na- 
tional Section on Danee (1945-47), and 
chairman of the Eastern District (1953- 
54). She was chairman of the Ruth 
Whitney Jones Loan Fund for its first 
three years and has been appointed 
chairman of the newly organized Com- 
mittee on Necrology. She has served as 
member-at-large (1942-44), as advisory 
member (1950-52), and as a member of 
the nominating committee for NSD. 


National Section on Dance 
1959 BALLOT 
(Vote for one person for each office ) 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT (1960-61) 
(to sueceed Charlotte York Irey) 
(] Dorothy Madden, University of 
Maryland 
(1) Mildred Spiesman, Queens College 
ADVISORY MEMBER (1960-62) 
(to succeed Louise Kloepper) 
(]) Alma Hawkins, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
(10 Peter Wisher, Gallaudet College 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE (1960-62) 
(to succeed Betty Lynd Thompson) 
(0 William F. Pillich, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
Mary Elizabeth Whitney, Bowl- 
ing Green State University 
Only AAHPER members may vote 
No vote legal without signature 


Signature 
Professional Address 


If you cannot attend the business 
meeting of the National Section on 
Dance, mail your vote by April 1, 
1960, to Virginia Moomaw, Secre 
tary, National Section on Dance, 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N, ¢ 
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THE CHALLENGE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Have you thought about teaching physical education at the elementary school level? 
This special feature has been planned to present to student majors some of the 


opportunities and satisfactions of working at this educational level. 
begins with a provocative statement by a supervisor of elementary school 
physical education, who outlines the challenges from his point of view. 


posium” 


Our “sym- 


Four young 


teachers, who have begun their careers in the elementary school program, tell why 
they chose to do so and share with you some of the pleasures of their work. 


The position of 
elementary school 
physical education 
specialist provides 
a teaching field 
which offers a 
unique combination 
of opportunity, re- 
ward, challenge, and 
deep gratification. 

State education 
codes requiring 
physical education 
in the elementary 
grades have influenced many systems to 
employ specialists in physical education 
at this level. More multipurpose rooms 
—which serve as auditorium, playroom, 
or even cafeteria—and more adequate 
hard-surface and field areas mean added 


Herb Lewis 


physical education facilities for many ‘ 


new school plants. Another factor point- 
ing to a growing future for physical 
education specialization is the develop- 
ment of educational television. 

The physical education specialist is 
privileged to participate in the develop- 


ment of characteristics the student 
might not otherwise achieve.. He enjoys 
prestige in his school and community 
and finds encouragement in the ready 
motivation of his eager pupils. 

Pupil pride in progress is apparent. 
And what is more gratifying than the 
elementary pupil who mimics his teacher 
and reveals his desire to become a physi- 
cal education specialist, too? 

Challenge—the element from which 
good programs are built—grows out of 
the desire to make the program mean- 
ingful and purposeful, as well as ap- 
pealing, to all the pupils. One great 
challenge lies in the need to challenge 
the pupils themselves. The utilization 
of existing personnel, facilities, space, 
and equipment to meet the child’s nat- 
ural joy and craving for activity is also 
an incentive for the specialist. 

The specialist, now more acutely 
aware of the values of physical educa- 
tion to growing boys and girls, will find 
in today’s educational program an op- 
portunity to make a greater contribu- 
tion than ever before——Hers Lewis, 
supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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“Teach elementary 
physical education? 
Who? Me?” 

Until I reached 
my senior year in 
college I’m afraid 
this would have 
been my typical re- 
sponse. The ab- 
sence of a strong 
elementary physi- 
cal education pro- 
gram in my own 
background plus an 
intense love of team sports seemed to 
direct me to the secondary level. But 
after I discovered the numerous possi- 
bilities and importance of the elemen- 
tary program through professional 
courses and some first-hand experience 
as a student teacher, I began to regard 
this field with some interest. When the 
opportunity presented itself, I accepted 
a position in a school system having a 
strong elementary program, regarding 
the step as a challenge and an adven- 
ture. As I now continue in my second 
year I would answer the above invita- 
tion with a forceful, “You bet!” 

Every level of teaching offers its own 
unique opportunities for the teacher to 
serve his students, his profession, and 
himself. My purpose here is not to com- 
pare but to note some of the opportuni- 
ties available on the elementary level. 
Elementary physical edueation, ‘dealing 
by nature with basic fundamentals, pro- 
vides a chance for the teacher to wit- 
ness a great deal of rapid visible ad- 
vancement. Personal gratification is 
great indeed when watching skill foun- 
dations grow that will serve the indi- 
vidual for a lifetime in reaching and 
maintaining good health—physical and 
mental. 

The interest and enthusiasm of the 
elementary youngsters add much to the 
teacher’s enjoyment of his work and 
lead to what I eall reciprocal joy—joy 
of learning causing joy in teaching (and 
vice versa). Elementary children filled 
with this interest and enthusiasm are 
ready to be sold on movement. Although 
this is not the last chance, their elemen- 
tary experience is certainly one of the 
first and basie opportunities to teach 
little Johnny and Susie to actually en- 


* 


Mary J. Hodge 


joy the feeling of their bodies in motion. 
If this enjoyment is experienced and be- 
comes a part of the students’ lives, 
many of the adult public relations and 
health problems which now face the 
physical educator will be minimized or 
eliminated. 

As for the teacher himself, each ex- 
perience in this field readies him for 
much more. Should he stay in elemen- 
tary physical education he will find a 
constant source of new ideas to be tried 
and a great need for study and research 
throughout the entire range of program 
activities. Should he decide to try teach- 
ing at the high school level he will better 
understand the fundamental skills he 
ean expect of his students and have a 
clearer idea of how to help those who 
are behind catch up to the desired level 
of achievement. If the decision is made 
to have a career in college physical edu- 
cation, this firsthand experience will give 
him a clearer picture of the total phys- 
ical education program and what ma- 
terials and methods his students will 
need. 

I for one am sold on physical educa- 
tion in general and on elementary physi- 
cal education in particular. Whatever my 
future decisions may be, my initiai choice 
would be the same if I had it to do over 
again-—because I feel our program has 
an important place in the total develop- 
ment of each child and perhaps most of 
all because the day-to-day excitement of 
dealing with many individual personali- 
ties in a variety of situations has been 
great fun.—Mary J. University 
City Schools, St. Louis County, Missouri. 


The major moti- 
vating factor in my 
choice of elemen- 
tary physical edu- 
eation teaching is 
the enjoyment I re- 
ceive from working 
with girls and boys 
at this level. There 
is great personal 
satis/‘action in help- 
ing these young- 
sters develop skills 
and in observing 
the happiness they feel through accom- 
plishment. 

While in college I did not give much 
thought to elementary physical educa- 
tion; many of my classmates failed to 
explore the area also, because coaching 
on the junior-senior high school level 
seemed so much more exciting. Our pro- 
fessors advised that elementary physi- 
cal education was a growing field worthy 
of our consideration, and our student 
teaching time was divided equally among 
the three levels — elementary, junior 
high, and senior high. The further stim- 
ulation of student teaching under a very 
fine elementary program was certainly 
a factor in influencing my decision to 
become a teacher of physical education 
on the elementary level. 


Arthur H. Fuller 
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Locating a teaching position is as- 
suredly of great importance to those 
about to enter the field. I have found 
more openings available on the elemen- 
tary: physical education level than in 
either junior high or senior high. 

Young people accept with great en- 
thusiasm a good physical education pro- 
gram; they are eager to participate and 
to learn, This enthusiasm is an incentive 
to the physical education teacher to de- 
velop an excellent program and to con- 
cern himself always with its improve- 
ment. Here in the elementary schools of 
East Hartford, Connecticut, where I am 
an elementary physical education teach- 
er, our program is broad in scope and 
strives to meet the needs and interests, 
both present and future, of the individ- 
ual child. 

The realization that a properly con- 
ducted physical education program con- 


tributes greatly to the physical, mental, 


emotional, and social development of the 
child should inspire any physical educa- 
tion teacher to weigh seriously the im- 
portance of his work. , And, nowhere is 
this work more important than on the 
elementary level. We are guiding a child 
in his formative and most impressionable 
years. We are not only developing in- 
dividual skills and interests of value 
throughout life but we are also striving 
to develop a healthy and morally fine 
member of society —Artuur H. 
instructor of physical education, East 
Hartford Elementary Schools, East 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Much serious 
thought has been 
given recently to 
the problems of 
education and many 
people are now giv- 


effort to help solve 
the problems. All 
of the work that is 
done in this regard 
is of value. But 
Rhodes Hundley what problems 
would be solved if 

some people were not working directly 
with the children? Because of the ob- 
vious answer to that question, we can 
see the importance of good teachers. 
And good teachers in the area of ele- 
mentary school physical education work 
with children in situations which pre- 
sent many opportunities and challenges. 
So that we may have a common basis 
for thinking about the part which the 
elementary school physical edueation 
teacher has in the total picture, let us 
first consider this description of the goal 
of education: to provide experiences for 
people to help them establish within 
themselves patterns of behavior which 
will enable them to live in ways that 
are beneficial to themselves and others. 
In order for people to learn they must 
be involved in active participation. 
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ing their time and ° 


It is important to mankind that people 
learn how to interact in ways which are 
beneficial to everyone. Interaction is 
prevalent in the physical education class. 
Since there are various ways of inter- 
acting, there is a great opportunity for 
the physical eduvation teacher to help 
guide boys and girls so that they may 
learn the value of making the right 
choice before doing. 

The physical education teacher is con- 
stantly challenged in various play situa- 
tions to help boys and girls see that wise 
choices nearly always lead to satisfying 
results, but that the results are often 
not satisfying when poor decisions are 
acted upon. Boys and girls are learning 
when they come to realize that such is 
the case and that the choices they have 
to make tnroughout life are increasingly 
their own. Every physical education 
class presents opportunities for the 
teaching and learning of this important 
understanding. 

There are other rewarding experiences 
for the teacher who works with young 
boys and girls in the area of physical 
education, such as when he helps those 
in his classes become skillful in at least 
one type of activity. In doing this, he 
helps them to get a feeling of aceom- 
plishment and self-confidence and in- 
troduces them to an activity which may 
provide hours of healthful recreation. 
People are learning more and more to 
appreciate the value of such recreation. 
The physical education teacher is in a 
position to help boys and girls learn 
this, to help them see the value of health 
in their lives, and to help them become 
and remain strong and healthy. 

It is in such ways as these that the 
elementary school physical education 
teacher helps to solve the problems of 
education. He is greatly concerned with 
the character development of the boys 
and girls. He is challenged to help the 
children think for themselves. He has 
the opportunity to help them appreciate 
the value of and strive to develop strong, 
healthy bodies. It is his fortune to be 
able to work with young boys and girls 
in the processes of growing up.— 
Ruopes teacher of boys’ 
physical education, grades 4-8, Phoenix 
Elementary Schools, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Will you allow 
the children in the 
elementary grades 
to tell you how 
much they need you 
to come and teach 
them? 

As you walk 
through the halls 
before school in the 
morning or at noon, 
you greeted 
from all sides with 
a cheery “hello,” 
and are often stopped to answer the 
question “What are we going to play 


Gladys Burbank 


today?” And no matter what you tell 
them, the reply is always “Oh, goody!” 

Hundreds of times the questions are 
asked: “Why can’t we have a longer 
time?” or “Why can’t we have physical 
education every day?” Or children say: 
“The time went too fast!” or “It must 
be fun to teach physical education. I 
think I want to be a teacher when | 
grow up.” 

Children acknowledge skill and good 
performance of an activity by clap of 
hands, “Nice catch,” “Good going,” or 
a pat on the back. A new class member 
is well coached on the skills if it is ob- 
vious that there is a lack. 

Kindness and thoughtfulness may be 
learned early. In a relay they have 
learned to say, “Let Becky have a head 
start.” Becky is slightly crippled in one 
leg and one arm, but she bravely tries 
every activity presented, even stunis 
and tumbling. Or there is Eddie who is 
both physically and mentally retarded 
and sheds tears easily. Whatever Eddie 
attempts to do, he is encouraged on 
every side. When playing long ball, a 
great fuss is made. “Hurry, Eddie, they 
can’t catch up with you.” “Safe,” they 
gleefully ring out. 

Parents are aware of the satisfactions 
received from physical education in the 
elementary grades. From time to time 
mothers will visit and say they had no 
peace until they came to see how their 
child could do stunts or some other ac- 
complishment. You may even receive a 
phone call at home at 5:30 p.m. from a 
mother, who tells you that a long ball 
game is played every evening on her 
lawn and that there is a disagreement on 
one of the rules so emphatie that she 
wants to find out for herself from the 
teacher what the rule is. One father asks 
if you can use some discarded bowling 
pins from his alley. You can indeed and 
he supplies all your schools with them. 

Did you ever watch children learning 
some new activity? Their faces are all 
lighted up with anticipation, feet danc- 
ing up and down with excitement? Or 
did you ever hear the gleeful laughter 
as they tapped rhythms or skipped to 
musie? Did you ever hear comments 
after a game, of pride in one’s own 
activity and accomplishments? Did you 
ever watch a child out-maneuver an op- 
ponent in a game of snatch? Did you 
ever watch a small boy or girl slide into 
base, dust or mud ignored, to avoid be- 
ing tagged out? Did you ever have small 
children say as they passed you at the 
close of a class, “Thank you for the 
good time?” Did you ever have a small 
hand slip into yours and a voice say “I 
love you”? If you have, you’d choose 
to teach in the elementary grades, realiz- 
ing how much you are needed by these 
children, how few headaches there are 
in this area, and what satisfaction there 
is in it personally. I would not trade 
positions with anyone.—GLapys Bur- 
BANK, physical education teacher, Cedar 
Heights School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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WIN THIS §230°° sounD 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL!!! 


Famous DuKane Micromatic — ao com- 
pletely automatic slidefilm projector. 


Takes up no more room than 
a briefcase! 


Ideal for training purposes. 
You can deliver a ‘controlled 
story’’ .. . a complete message or presen- 
tation exactly the way you want it said... 
right down to the smallest detail. It plays 
the standard three speeds, and records up 
to 16” in diameter. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN USE 
i Your school may be the lucky winner when you buy 
AN EXTRA PROJECTOR any Athletic Institute Slidefilm Kit listed below. If 
you purchase one of these Kits between now and 
April 15, 1960, your school’s name will be placed in 
a drawing for this projector — in our booth at the 
AAHPER National Convention, April 26, 1960. It’s 
our way of encouraging the use of visual aids in 
school training programs. And if you buy more than 
one Slidefilm Kit, your school’s name will be placed 
in the drawing once for every Kit purchased — in- 
creasing your school’s chances of winning. 


To qualify for the drawing, the form at the bottom of 
this page must be completed and received by The 
Athletic Institute, on or before April 15, 1960, along 
with your check, money order, or authorized school 
purchase order, to cover the cost of any Slidefilm Kit 
(or Kits) you select. 


This offer is not valid in those States where such offers 
are prohibited by law. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE SLIDEFILMS — 22 Popular Subjects 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES BOWLIN GYMNASTICS TRACK G& FIEL 


Se for boys and men Sound, so8. 30 Silent, $28.70 for girls and wom Sound, $60. a Silent, $46.55 i 
Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 CAMPING Sound, $44.35 Silent, 75 TRAMPOLIN NG 
@ ARCHERY Sound, $17.80 LIFE SAVING Sound, $35. Silent, $29.95 
Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 @ COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Sound, $19.50 Silent, $16.70 @ TUMBLING 
sei ® BADMINTON Sound, $34.20 Silent, $28.60 © SOFTBALL Sound, $30.25 Silent, $24.65 
@ DIVING @ TUMBLING—ADVANCED 
Silent, $47.15 Sound, $45.10 Silent, $39.50 Silent, $68.30 Sound, $37.25 Silent, $31.65 
adh Sound, $72.20 _ Silent, $61.00 Sound, $51.70 _ Silent, $46.10 Sound, $31.90 _ Silent, $26.30 Sound, $42.30 _ Silent, $36.70 
BASKETBALL e GOLF TENNIS WRESTLING 
Sia Sound, $61.00 Silent, $50.80 Sound, $43.85 Silent, $38.25 Sound, $57.15 Silent, $48.75 Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


TO: THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Enclosed find check, money order, or authorized school purchase order in the amount of $ 


for 


(list name of Slidefilm) vat 
This purchase entitles our school’s name to be placed in a drawing for a DuKane, $230.00 Slidefilm Projector at the Nat‘! 
Convention of the AAHPER, April 26, 1960. 
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ODERN 
DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES \ 


AU AIDS 


University of South ° Dakota, Vermillion _ 


USE A TAPE RECORDER IN YOUR RHYTHMS CLASS 
JOHN W. BILLINGHAM 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Rhythms and dancing should be an 
important part of the total physical edu- 
eation program at the elementary school 
level, and the first and basic problem 
in presenting these activities is the 
source of the music. Have you been 
blocked from teaching a rhythm pro- 
gram in your school because you cannot 
play the piano or find some one avail- 
able to play for you? or because there 
are few records available at your school? 
If so, here is a possible solvtion to your 
problem—use a tape recorder. 

A tape recorder has the following 
specific advantages: 

1. Tapes never wear out. Thousands 
of playbacks can be made without the 
slightest detection of a loss in quality of 
sound. 

2. By noting the number appearing 
on the counter (see below), any part of 
a musical selection can be instantly lo- 
cated and relocated for repeated practice 
without any damage to the tape. 

3. Most medium-priced recorders have 
at least two speakers, which provide 
adequate sound dispersion. Reeording 
at the minimum sound level needed 
leaves ample volume for sound amplifi- 
cation during the playback. 

4. If the tape breaks, it can be spliced 
together very easily and economieally. 

5. In using tape, there is no limita- 
tion placed on your teaching because 
you can make the tape to suit your own 
particular teaching needs. You deter- 
mine the way the music is played before 
recording. 

For example, in teaching a folk dance 
you may want to repeat the music over 
and over for possibly six or seven times. 
If you tape it this way, you eliminate 
having to hurry back to the record play- 
er to reset the needle in order to have 
another repetition of the dance. Your 
entire attention can be devoted to heip- 
ing those children who are having 
trouble as the musie repeats. This ad- 
vantage is even more applicable and 
desirable for the music used in teaching 
fundamental rhythms. 


Counter Is Basic Need 


The one basic requirement for the use 
of tapes is a tape recorder with a count- 
er. Without the counter, the reels of 
tape are useless because you cannot tell 
where any of the music is within each 
reel. A fast forward and rewind mech- 
anism is also important. The tape re- 
corder selected should be compact and 
able to stand rough handling. (The au- 
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thor began his program by using his 
own recorder, and later when it proved 
a success, the school purchased one.) 

The second requirement is the sheet 
music for the various aspects of the pro- 
gram—fundamental rhythms, creative 
rhythms, singing games, folk dances, so- 
cial dancing, and square dancing. Many 
of the books and courses of study in this 
field inelude the written music for the 
rhythmie activities recommended. The 
real problem is to select from the avail- 
able materials the best musie for each 
of the six activities of the program and 
to organize them for each grade level in 
the elementary school. 

Who will play the music? The first 
choice would be the school’s musie teach- 
er, or another faculty member or friend 
might be called upon for help. If you 
have gathered all the necessary music 
and know exactly how you want it 
played, not many will refuse their help. 

Before recording you will need to 
gather and organize the music to be used 
for each activity at each grade level. 
You will need to know the number of 
times each bit of music is to be repeated 
and the manner in which it should be 
played. It is wise to use a metronome 
to help the pianist keep the exact rhythm 
and speed while recording. 

Keep all the musie for one grade or 
for one kind of rhythmic activity on one 
reel. This will enable you to be more 
effective in planning and conducting 
your daily lessons. 


Index Your Tapes 


An index is the important key to use 
of the tape recorder. Before recording, 
write the title of each piece of music 
to be recorded on a sheet of paper, in 
the order in which it will be recorded. 
As you record, note the numerical read- 
ing shown on the counter at the begin- 
ning and end of the recording of each 
piece of music. Write these numbers on 
the sheet opposite the title of the music. 
Do this for each reel. This is your 
“musie index,” and without it you will 
not know where any of the music is on 
the reel. 

From this basic index, make a second 
index, an alphabetical list of dances. 
This should inelude four columns: name 
of dance, grade level, reel and numbers, 
and source ef directions for the dance 
or activity. This last item will save you 
time in hunting through your resource 
materials for the directions to the items 
you have recorded. * 


to music 


brochure 


for Primary Grades Fyn 
Elementary Grades OR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 


High School Girls Box J, Freeport, N. Y. H 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; 
SEND FOR 1959-60 CATAL 
INCLUDES “bRaWING 


EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 


for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
© pyramids and stunts 
® self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


fils 


RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, #RCC 103 
READING READINESS 
#RRC 203 
Also, Bomar, Evans, Burns and many 

other labels in stock. 


MERRBACH RECORD SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 7308 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 

A Test of Natural Talents: Hj-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “PQ’’ Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 

100 CaARDs $4.00 500 - $3.50 Per 100 
POSTAGE PAID 1000 - $3.25 Per 100 
John T. Core, Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 
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A new aid for teaching dental 


health ror High SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE HEALTH TEACHERS 


Through the use of full color drawings on 
transparent plastic pages, the teacher can 
illustrate dental anatomy as well as show 
the common dental diseases and how they 
can be corrected. This is the only chart 
of its kind on dental health. By all means 
add “Patient Education—Illustrated” to your 
library of teaching aids now. 


Send your remittance of $3.00 to the Order 
Department, American Dental Association, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, today. 


World Famous 

ED DURLACHER 
helps you teach 
Rhythms, Square 


Dancing, Couple Dances, 
Play Party Games, Physical 


ASSISTANT 
NEEDED ? 


Fitness Activities, Marches, 
Rope Skipping. 


Send Send for free brochure 


for free 
erutcmum HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
instructional 
Records for 


all grades Box J, Freeport, N. Y. 


Championship 


TENNIS BALLS 


$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 
American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


For the Missile Age 


X Minus 80 Days. 16mm, 30 min., color 
—$177.83 ‘(less 10 percent to schools.) 
Records exhaustive tests and checking 
of instruments prior to launching and 
successful orbiting of a satellite. United 
World Films, Ine., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 

Science Opens New Doors. 59 frames, 
35mm, b&w, discussion manual—$2.50. 
Advances made in all scientific fields 
diseussing impact on mankind and 
changes in way of life. Office of Eduea- 
tion Activities, the New York Times, 
229 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Rocket Club. 15 min., color—free prints 
for showing to adult-supervised groups 
of 15 or more. Public service film on 
youth and safety in the missile age em- 
phasizing the organization of local 
rocket clubs. Training Service Dept., 
Daisy Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Ark. 


For Teaching Sports 


Fundamentals of Volleyball 1959. 9 min., 
b&w—sale, $30.00; rent, $5.00. Actual 
play situations where fundamentals are 
emphasized through individual demon- 
stration. Volleyball Film Service, 600 
Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach 12, Calif. 
Fun Playing Volleyball. 16mm, 11 min., 
color—sale, $100.00; rent, $5.00 per 
day: b&w—sale, $60.00; rent, $3.50 per 
day. Physical education majors demon- 
strate skills, techniques, and team strat- 
egy of official six-player team sport of 
volleyball. Marjorie E. Fish, 1723 Oak 
St., Orange Gardens, Kissimmee, Fla. 


General Interest 


A Mile High—A World Wide. 1610m, 
color, sound, 20 min. Official Girl Scout 
Senior Roundup Movie. Purchase, 
$120.00. Rental, $4.25 first day, 4 price 
daily thereafter. Girl Scouts Audio- 
Visual Aids Service, 830 Third Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


For Health and Safety Education 


Impact. 16mm, 12 min., b&w, sound— 
sale, $65.00; rent, $2.50. Film summary 
made by University of California on 
seven years of research and experimen- 
tation on automobile collisions. Educa- 
tional Film Sales Dept., University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


For the Doorway 


b wy solution for developing the upper of 

body. One needed in every ally 
pe Xe demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 


R Breathing. 16mm, 21 min. 24 sec., 
color, sound—200.00. Presents specific 
information needed to save the lives of 
victims of suffocation using mouth-to- 
mouth or mouth-to-nose technique of 
artificial respiration. American Film 
Producers, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 

Teaching Teen-Agers about Alcohol. 16- 
mm, 16 min., b&w, sound—$95.00. De- 


signed to give teachers a better under- 
standing of the preblem of teaching 
their students about alcohol, as pro- 
duced by Yale University Laboratory of 
Applied Biodynamies. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ACCENT ON MENTAL HEALTH 


Of special importance to teach- 
ers is United Nations’ emphasis on 
mental health during the coming 
year. In keeping with this theme 
is the selected group of 16mm 
sound motion pictures in the area 
of mental health, especially suited 
for college, professional, and 
adult community audiences. Write 
to Text-Film Department, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., for further details. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Film Reference Guide for Medicine and 
Allied Sciences—June 1959. Catalog No. 
FS 2.202:F 48. 192 p. $1.00. Guide of 
2000 titles prepared to exchange experi- 
ences and information on medical train- 
ing film problems common to specific 
government agencies. Order from U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Division of 
Publie Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Curriculum Aids for the Middle Grades. 
David L. Byrn and Gerald V. Olson. 
San Francisco 23, Calif.: Fearon Pub- 
lishers, 2263 Union St. 67 p. 1959. $1.50. 
Authors from Washington School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, outline where to get 
free and inexpensive materials accord- 
ing to subject matter and content. 


E-Z Bulletin Boards. Ann Douglas 
Weseloh. San Francisco 23, Calif.: 
Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union St. 32 
p. 1959. $1.50, Planned patterns for 
bulletin boards are presented in color ful, 
graphic fashion, using a few basic ideas 
for arrangement and design that can be 
adapted to all grade levels and subject 
matter. 


Honor Your Partner. \‘\bums 14 and 15. 
Primary and elementary modern dy- 
namic physical fitness activities as in- 
structed by Ed Durlacher. Square 
Dance Associates, Freeport, N. Y. Four 
records---75 RPM. $12.00. An_ illus- 
trated manual of instruction is given 
free with each album. 


Student majors at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, gain broader view 
of their program of study through use 
of a chart which shows development of 
each sport and skill taught. Write di- 
rectly to I. F. Waglow, College of Phys- 
ical Education and Health, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., for copies. 
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Afghanistan Sports School 


THEODORE HARDER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The opportunity to establish a school 
of physical education does not come to 
many in our profession. And even for 
the few, the privilege does not often in- 
clude, along with selection of site, staff, 
and curriculum, the determination of diet 
and clothing allowance. But such was 
the experience I enjoyed as advisor to 
the Minister of Education for Afghan- 
istan. 

This was an outgrowth of a number 
of projects assigned me by His Exeel- 
lency Ali Ahmad Popal when I called 
on him in August 1956 to pay my re- 
spects and to present my credentials. 
During this initial visit, Dr. Popal out- 
lined a need for a First Aid training 
program, a Boy Scout movement, plus a 
re-organization of Afghanistan Olympic 
Sports Federation—all this in addition 
to a program of physical education for 
the schools of Kabul, the capital city of 
200,000 population. 

A survey made me aware of a number 
of facts. First, the school year consists 
of one “king-size” semester extending 
from March to December 8, which in 
their calendar is from the first day of 
Hamel (their New Year’s day) to the 
fifteenth day of Quas. The schools sur- 
veyed were the University of Kabul, 
Nedjat College, Ghasi College, Habibia 
College, Estaclal College, Darul Mo 
Alemein College, Afghan Institute of 
Technology, and the School of Agricul- 
ture. In the colleges listed, instruction 
terminated at about the fourteenth year. 
Nedjat, Ghasi, Habibia, and Estaclal 
were boarding schools and carried in- 
struction from the first grade through 
the fourteenth. Another interesting fea- 
ture was that Nedjat was the so-called 
German school, wherein the German sys- 
tem prevailed and German was the medi- 
um of expression. Ghasi was patterned 
after the traditional English boarding 
school; Estaclal was similar to the 
French lycée and Habibia to the typical 
American school. In each case the lan- 
guage spoken was that of the “educa- 
tion pattern” from which the school was 
fashioned. 

A second fact was that facilities were 
almost nonexistent. Although Nedjat 
College had a small gymnasium floor 
about the size of a regulation basketball 
court, it was the only one in a city of 
200,000 people. Outdoor facilities such 
as tennis courts or pools were unknown. 

The amount of time allotted to physi- 
eal education, or sports as it was re- 
ferred to in Afghanistan, varied in each 
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tor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 


of Michigan, Ann 


school; the allotment was generally one 
or two hours per week. This surprised 
me for, from my first day in Afghanis- 
tan, I had become aware of a great in- 
terest in competitive sports on the part 
of the average Afghan. I was soon to 
learn, however, that this interest applied 
only to the actual competition experi- 
enced in the playing of the game and in 
no way was applied to the training or 
conditioning program. Here the common 
belief was that they were not strong 
enough, because of their meager diet, to 
undergo any strenuous training pro- 
gram. In their opinion it was better to 
save one’s strength fur the game than to 
waste it away in practice developing 
skills or teamwork. 

With four dominant types of edueca- 
tional patterns existing within a city 
system, one could expect a broad type 
of curriculum or program. The pro- 
grams reflected the native games of the 
countries from which the schools were 
patterned. To these were added numer- 
ous Afghan games, most of which 
stressed individual activity rather than 
team or group effort. 


Dr. Harder presents a set of weights on behalf 
of the Asia Foundation to Prince Farouk Seraj, 
head of the Afghanistan Olympic Federation. 


A study of the program as listed in 
the Sports and Health Office indicated 
the following activities to be the most 
prevalent: folkar ball, fistball, football 
(soecer), handball (speedball), hockey, 
athleties (track and field), boxing, table 
tennis, and basketball. To these were 
added such native games as ghairat 
pashtoon, shad kabdi, khar dorri, and 
mir badakan. The first three can be com- 
pared to certain of our games of low 
organization, and the last, mir badakan, 


is the Afghan version of baseball and 
combines many of the ideas found in 
rounders, one o’cat, cricket, and Ameri- 
can baseball. 

The staff situation was equally bad. 
Very “ew of the individuals in charge of 
programs were trained in the field and 
professional interest was entirely lack- 
ing. Investigation proved that only one 
school for the training of physical edu- 
cation instructors had ever existed. This 
one, established in 1951 by Abdul Rashid 
Begham, president at that time of the 
Sports and Health Federation, lasted 
only two years. During that time, 27 
physical education instructors gradu- 
ated, and they were given the problem 
of carrying on a program in the schools 
of a nation numbering 12 million people. 

Establishment of the Sports School 
(this was the name bestowed by the 
Afghans) proved difficult. The job re- 
quired development of a curriculum, but 
I was also expected to obtain the faculty, 
outline the equipment needs, and set up 
a clothing allowance and special diet for 
the students. 

For basic academic subjects I recom- 
mended the use of the regular teaching 
staff of Darul Mo Alamein, the teacher 
training college. The curriculum selected 
was based on three school years plus two 
eight-week winter sessions. These winter 
sessions were to follow the three years 
of schooling and were so selectd with the 
hope that the students would be further 
advanced and thus able to cope with the 
more difficult courses which in this ease 
would be offered by members of the 
faeulty of the Medical School. The cur- 
riculum offered to Dr. Ali Ahmad Popal 
for consideration consisted of the fol- 
lowing : 

First Year—Foreign Language (Eng- 
lish); Modern World History; History 
of Afghanistan; Personal Health; His- 
tory of Physical Education; Gymnastics 
and Tumbling; Community Health; and 
Sports. 

Second Y ear—F undamentals of Speak- 
ing; Growth and Development of the 
Child; Principles of Physical Education ; 
Treatment of Injuries and C onditioning 
Physical Science; Educational Psychol. 
ogy; Technique of Teaching Swimming; 
Technique of Teaching Athleties (Track 
and Field); Manuseript Writing; and 
Sports. 

Third Year—Administration and Or- 
ganization of Physical Education; Pro- 
cedures of Teaching Physical Education ; 
Technique of Teaching Basketball; Tech- 
nique of Teaching Football (Soccer) ; 
Technique of Teaching Boxing and 
Wrestling; Technique of Teaching Ten- 
nis; Practice Teaching; and Sports. 

1st Winter Session—Physiology and 
Kinesiology. 

2nd Winter Session—Human Anat- 
omy and Corrective and Remedial Physi- 
cal Education. 

While some of the course titles may 
appear outdated, they were selected be- 
eause of their descriptive values. The 
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course in manuscript writing was in- 
serted on the request of teachers to en- 
courage their writing and publishing. 
Up to 1957 only one book on any phase 
of sports had ever been written by an 
Afghan. (This book, by Abdul Rashid 
Begham, was published in Germany, be- 
cause Afghanistan had no_ printing 
presses. ) 

It was decided that at the end of the 
third year the students would be certified 
to teach at the elementary level. Com- 
pletion of the two winter sessions would 
permit teaching in the secondary schools, 
colleges, and the University. 

On May 22, 1957, the Ministry of 
Education accepted the proposals as sub- 
initted through the Supreme Committee 
and shortly thereafter the Sports School 
became a reality with 50 young Afghans 
as the first group of students. According 
to recent reports, the school is function- 
ing excellently. Every indication is that 
in the not too distant future :\ fghanistan 
will enjoy the benefits of a well-organ- 
ized physical edueation program. When 
this becomes a reality, credit should be 
given to such gentlemen as Dr. Popal, 
minister of edueation; Dr. Mohamed 
Anar, deputy minister of education; and 
Mohamed Etemadi, national director of 
sports who, through their recognition of 
the importance of professional educa- 
tion, made it possible to organize the 
Afghanistan Sports School. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS OF AAHPER (JANUARY 15, 1960) 


Country 


Afghanistan - 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgian Congo 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Eeuador 
Egypt 
England 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Ghana 
Greece 

Guam 
Hungary 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran 

Treland 


Israel 


No. of Members 
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Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Malaya 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Norway 
Panama 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portuguese East Africa 
Seotland 
Singapore 
South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tasmania 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uganda 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Viet Nam 
Yugoslavia 
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BALL-BOY -- ANATURAL FOR THE TENNIS TEACHER 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 


3 Kensington Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 


Please send more information on Ball-Boy to: 
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INTER THERAPY RELATIONS 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG 


University of California, Los Angeles 


To many the area of the world is « 
mighty small space—the size of a wheel- 
chair, the length of a bed, the distance 
one may crawl or walk on crutches. To 
such as these, the state of physical fit- 
ness is only a relative matter, which 
seems beyond their reach. Let us help 
to make the dimensions broader through 
our vision and unselfish efforts, in order 
that all may view the world in greater 
perspective. 


Include Me In 


Physical fitness today is of great na- 
tional concern; it is a challenge which 
demands our attention, A major ques- 
tion is, however, does the term apply 
only to those who are best able to help 
themselves ? 

We believe that the term is sufficient 
to include the atypical and the under- 
par, as well as the average. In this 
sense, fitness must be thought of as 
a matter of degree, because the stand- 
ards utilized for the so-called normal or 
average do not apply to the group to 
which we refer. 

For the handicapped, neuropsychiatric 
patient, average or middle age adult, 
and senior citizens, the criteria must be 
individualized to fit the respective per- 
son and his own capacity. This does not 
infer that fitness to such a group is less 
meaningful or perhaps unimportant or 
even impossible to attain. It does mean, 
however, that there is a state of fitness 
suitable for everyone. 

Recently, the president of a large in- 
dustry died at the age of 75, having 
been a paraplegic for 41 years. Al- 
though this was an unusual case, there 
had to be a certain amount of fitness for 
a man to survive for so long with such 
a condition, 

Being “in condition” is equally a 
critical problem for all. The emphasis 
on youth is indeed creditable, but the 
scope needs to be extended with no de- 
limitations as to age or even present 
physical status. 

There are even varying stages or pe- 
riods and states of fitness. At certain 
maturational and chronological levels 
there are degrees of fitness to be ex- 
pected unique to that period. There are 
also differences which are specific for 
the status of the individual because of 
his particular kind of handieap or con- 
dition. 

The phrase physical fitness usually 
implies totality, but there are special 
aspects to which special attention may 
be directed for those persons whom we 
are discussing. These may be common 
to all but the need may be greater in 
one aspect in some individuals. Gener- 
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ally these are the physiological, socio- 
logical, and psychological needs, while 
specifically they may be classified as the 
nutritional status, postural fitness, func- 
tional ability, social adjustment, inter- 
personal relationships; mental attitudes, 
and character traits. 

Although all of these factors are a 
part of the totality of fitness, they have 
in themselves degrees which, if not com- 
prehended and reeognized, may detract 
from the complete fitness potential. 

Of equal danger to both the individual 
and society are three major factors: 
stress, exhaustion, and the threat of 
leisure. It is a known fact that the first 
two are detrimental to the well-being 
of the neurological as well as the physio- 
logical systems. Leisure originally 
meant a chance to do something, but 
for some it has come to mean an oppor- 
tunity to do nothing, and this direction 
must be changcd. 

Development, habilitation, and even 
survival come through resisting, through 
overcoming obstacles, and this means 
work, Atrophy results from inactivity 
and characterizes those not willing to 
work in order to live. It becomes evi- 


dent that these biological laws should 
not be flouted. 

Those who serve in the in‘ertherapy 
area are in a particularly favorable 
situation to alert many to the signifi- 
eance of physical fitness. Knowing 
what needs to be done to maintain the 
best physical condition challenges these 
leaders. We ask all responsible, there- 
fore, to adopt the slogan, Include Me In, 
in all plans for retaining fitness. 


FIELD NOTES 


e The twelfth annual California and 
Pacifie Southwest Recreation Confer- 
ence will be held in San Jose, California, 
February 14-17. Of special interest are 
sessions dealing with recreation for the 
aging and programming for handi- 
capped. The opening general session has 
for its subject “Incentives and Oppor- 
tunities for Ethical Fitness,’ with 
Marion D. Hanks, President’s Commit- 
tee on Youth Fitness, as keynote speak- 
er. It is encouraging to note the inelu- 
sion of subject material dealing with 
such aspects; this points out the grow- 
ing interest in matters pertaining to the 
well-being of all people. 

e Particularly significant to the subject 
of physical fitness is the research in- 
vestigation being conducted at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, by its corrective therapists. 
The study, “Evaluation of Neuropsychi- 


By Cuartes LeRoy Lowman, M.D., 
Staff, Orthopedic Hospital, 


\\ Lowman & Young— 
Postural Fitness 


Significance and Variances 


Sc.D., F.A.C.S., Chief of 


Emeritus; School of Physical 


Therapy, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; and 
Cart Haven Youne, Ed.D., C.C.T., Professor of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of California, Los Angeles. About 350 pages. 


61 illustrations. 


Prepared with a minimum of scientific 
detail, this new text provides sound guid- 
ance on prevention of potential growth 
faults, discovery of divergencies in struc- 
ture and function among people of all 
ages, significance in the relationship of 
proper segmental alignment to body sys- 
tems, and procedures for the development 
of necessary musculature. 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


New. Just ready. 


Procedural techniques for determining 
variations, fundamentals of exercise 
briefs, group planning, clarification of 
group procedures and individual meas- 
ures, and specific exercise precepts and 
recommendations are considered fully. 
The text is of special significance to stu- 
dents majoring in physical education and 
teachers in the area of corrective or 
adaptive physical education. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accunjulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 


atric Patients through Physical Fitness 
Indices,” seeks to utilize a more objec- 
tive and scientific approach to appraise 
the patient as to cardiovascular physical 
fitness and strength and endurance fit- 
ness. At present, in a majority of simi- 
lar situations, the greatest concern is for 
the psychiatric aspects of the patient’s 
illness and his adjustment to social situ- 
ations, with little emphasis placed on 
physical status and demands. 

Information is being sought, also, to 
discover how much deviation from nor- 
mal may be consistent with health, in re- 
gard to the individual with mental diffi- 
culties. Since there are as yet no specific 
tests available for gathering the data 
with subjects in this eategory, the follow- 
ing means are being used to investigate 
four specifie areas: (1) eardiovascular— 
through the use of the Schneider Test 
and the Crampton Blood Ptosis Test; 
(2) museular strength and endurance— 
through Rogers Physical Fitness Tests, 
in which the vital capacity is determined 
with a wet spirometer; (3) physiological 
—by the psychologist or psychiatrist 
who selects and administers those tests 
which he deems proper and significant ; 
and (4) anthropometric—by means of 
various girth measurements which may 
show variances of each individual peri- 
odieally. 

Although the tests in use may not be 


ings may offer clues upon which to base 
recommendations. The patients are ideal 
subjects in that they are available with 
adequate time, for the most part are 
physically inactive, average around 35 
years of age, and are male. They are 
informed as to the undertaking and have 
a regularly scheduled clinical period for 
individual developmental work with not 
more than ten subjects in any one class. 
The duration of the experiment is 12 
weeks with an initial testing to be fol- 
lowed by re-testing at monthly intervals. 


On Heart Sunday <S 
February 28 QS 


® Heart Disease 


Such experimentation is desirable to 
point out procedures for conducting sim- 
ilar investigations; it should furnish 
data of considerable meaning to all in 
the intertherapy profession. This group 
of corrective therapists is to be com- 
mended for pioneering efforts in this 


ham, North Carolina. of the type ultimately desired, the find- field. * 


COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! | 


for sound professional education 


" ‘Re Choice of Hundreds of Schools 
NATIONAL 4 
Physical Therapy Gym S Q 


School of Education 


New York University 


Four year curriculum leading to 
Certificate in Physical Therapy 
and 
Bachelor of Science Degree 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. 
Girls like the good looks of suits 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 
suit with a deep-pleated action 
back ... stylish notched collar... 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
. metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
‘Geranium Red, White. 


Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
tailored true to size. 


Approved by 
American Medical Association 
and 
New York State Education Department 
National PINNIES identify 


teams and individuals easily, 
quickly, positively, Ask for 4 
information. 


Graduate program leading to 
Master of Arts Degree 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


nATIONAL 


366 North Marquette « Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Problems of the Handicapped 


(Continued from page 35) 


Excerpts from the case studies 
present interesting information. 

Group recognition was very im- 
portant to this individual suffering 
from severe scoliosis : 


I am glad that I had the opportunity 
to take this course not only because of 
the exercises and games I learned, but 
because I met and associated with sev- 
eral fellows who will be my friends from 
now on. 


A student with muscular dys- 
trophy (prognosis negative), who 
showed no progress physically, made 
this statement : 


At the beginning of the quarter my 
chief objectives were to be able to learn 
to coordinate myself better and be able 
to run again. ... I have failed com- 
pletely to attain my goals! But just one 
minute—I don’t really feel that way. If 
feeling better internally counts, then I 
am satisfied. Besides friendships, I have 
discovered a variety of sports which I 
never dreamed I’d ever attempt. Much 
to my surprise, I found I liked them 
very much. I gained something once 
lacking—an increase in self-confidence. 


Greater security and more confi- 
dence are evidenced in the words of 
a student with recurrent dislocation 
of both shoulders: 


Despite a normal resistance to classes 
in general, I find myself looking forward 
to the adapted physical education class. 
. .. L feel more relaxed and confident. 


A student with congenital disloca- 
tion of both hips expressed the 
need for normal social relationships 
with the opposite sex: 


Learning to bowl was also quite an 
experience for me. Participating 
in some sports enables me to get ac- 
quainted with more people and not to be 
just an extra person standing around for 
people to pity, but to be one of the 
group; now I can take my girl friend 
bowling (she’s not too good, however). 


Fear, anxiety, and rejection are 
expressed by these persons with car- 
diac conditions due to rheumatic 
fever : 


I was hesitant and afraid to enter this 
course. Now I’m glad I did. I had never 
had physical education and I did not 
know what was expected of me. I was 
nervous and afraid that I would not be 
accepted by the other fellows. They have 
aceepted me and are my friends. 

We could all be as slow and clumsy as 
necessary in this group without fear or 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


anxiety about what impression we were 
making. 

A student whose condition was 
described as chronic arthritis of the 
spinal column, marked scoliosis, 
shows recognition of his abilities and 
disabilities. 

One good result of the course was my 
chance to get to know some individuals 
who have a far more valid claim to phys- 
ical illness than I have. These young 
men were a source of wonder in the 
marvelous adaptations they have made 
to their limitations. ... I think the most 
valuable thing I have learned from the 
course for my _ planned profession 
(teacher, speech, theatre, forensics) is— 
accept students for what they are and 
start from there. 

The adjustment problems of handi- 
capped individuals are not different 
from those of individuals who are 
not handicapped. These problems 
are magnified in the atypical, how- 
ever, because these people are treated 
as a minority group by classmates, 
teachers, and others. They are con- 
sidered different; they call forth re- 
actions ranging from curiosity to 


mild dislike and complete rejection. 
If a social setting, brought about by 
the media of adapted physical ac- 
tivities, properly conceived, can be 
arranged for these individuals, we 
have taken a big step toward pro- 
viding a better adjusted person. 

Understanding both the individual 
and the purposes of the adapted pro- 
gram can fulfill a great need in our 
total physical education program. 
Such a concept includes provisions 
for the achievement of group recog- 
nition, the fun of competition in ree- 
reational activities, the opportunity 
to build up self-confidence and se- 
curity, and to gain social acceptance 
among both sexes. 

We must get away from the idea 
that the program is only corrective 
or restrictive and must recognize 
that sociological and psychological 
values are important and can be at- 
tained. We are not fulfilling our 
purposes if we stress only the physi- 
cal values in the physical education 
of the handicapped. * 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
announces 
1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 

First Term—June 17-July 22 
Second Term—July 23-August 25 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Three-week Intensive Course 
(July 25 through August 12) 


Problems in Physical Education 
Paul A. Hunsicker, University of Michigan 
Director, AAHPER Youth Fitness Project 


Dance Workshop (June 20 through July 8) 

Mornings—Introduction to Modern Dance—for secondary 
school teachers 

Shirley Rivie, University of Utah 

Afternoons—Technique, Composition, Repertory 

Notation—for experienced dancers 

Merce C ingham, Professional Dancer 

Allan Miles, Labanotator 

Also courses in Folk, Western Square, 
Latin American Dance 


Mountain Recreation 
Outstanding Creative Arts and 
Lecture Series Programs. 


OTHER VISITING LECTURERS 
H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
William H. Creswell, Consultant in Health Education, 
AAHPER 
Russell K. Cutler, University of Washington 
Richard E. Jamerson, University of North Carolina 
John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Delaware, public schools 
a ce Colorado State Department of Public 
ealt 
Richard Klass, University of Nebraska 
Helen Manley, University City, Mo., public schools 
For farther information and a Summer Session Bulletin, 


Ballroom and 


write to the Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 27, 


University of Colorado, Boulder. 
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suits 
designed for 
long, lovely wear 


You'll find nothing better 
. . double-stitched seams, 


vat-dyed colors. . . active 
suits superbly fashioned for 
fit, looks and wondrous 
wearability. 


Jersey Knit Suits 

Redmanized®, to keep shape and 
fit indefinitely! 2-ply combed yarn 
in Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, 
Black. Sizes 22-46 +147 skirtless 
—*1497 front skirt. 

Ribbed Knit Suits 

Fine quality yarn — Sizes 24-42, 
#30 skirtless, in Copen, Royal, 
Scarlet. #20 skirtless, in Oxford 
Grey. 


For tnformation on the complete Ocean 


Pool line of swimwear, suptlies, equip- 
ment and accessories, send for Catalog B. 


OCEAN POOL 


SUPPLY COMPANY INC. 
155 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Elementary School Physical 
Education Special Feature 


(Continued from page 21) 


tion to improve, not to prove, is the 
key. When competition tries to 


prove one group better than an-: 


other, it has no place in the elemen- 
tary school. Competition that has as 
its purpose the improvement of the 
individual and the group provides a 
powerful motivating force for effec- 
tive learning and can help bring out 
the best in a child. 

Bronxville uses competition as a 
learning experience by offering a 
soccer play day, an intraclass track 
meet, a noon-hour program, and an 
after-school play program, in addi- 
tion to the directed physical educa- 
tion program. 

Active challenging games are an 
important part of Bronxville’s 
broad program of activities. Today 
there are some who would take 
games out of the elementary school 
physical education program. This is 
like throwing the baby out with the 
wash water, for games can be one 
of our most effective mediims for 
learning. We must be certain to 
make use of games that provide vig- 
orous activity for many and offer 
opportunities for all to gain some 
degree of success. Too often games 
provide activity and success for only 
a few physically gifted children. 
We must strive to select and create, 
if need be, games that challenge all 
the children. 


(Continued from page 25) 


schools on a regularly scheduled ba- 
sis and work with either individual 
teachers or groups of teachers in 
strengthening the physical education 
program. 

Physical education is scheduled 
daily for 30-minute periods (a State 
Board of Education requirement), 
and teachers are anxious to utilize 
the servicés of the helping teachers. 
Since being given this help, class- 
room teachers are becoming more 
aware of the importance of physical 
education. A great deal of program 
planning is developing, and _ the 
quality of teaching and learning in 
physical education is improving. 

Elementary classroom teachers 
who have been given the responsibil- 
ity of teaching physical education 
admittedly feel that their preservice 
physical education training was in- 


adequate. Inservice education is es- 
sential if teachers are to keep abreast 
of current trends and developments, 
but it is limited as a substitute for 
adequate preservice education. 
Teachers begin teaching physical 
education the day they are employed 
to teach. If they do not grow into 
competent physical education teach- 
ers until after several years of par- 
ticipation in an inservice physical 
education program, it is obvious that 
their physical education class will be 
weak during this apprenticeship. 
The answer to the problem of pro- 
viding greater opportunities for 
learning in elementary physical edu- 
cation programs lies in more and 
better preservice education. First, 
the secondary schools must provide 
colleges with better trained students. 
Second, the colleges need more time 
in which to prepare students in ele- 
mentary physical education. In Lou- 
isiana, the physical education re- 
quirement is four semester hours of 
college credit for elementary teach- 
ers. Until this requirement is in- 
creased to a more realistic number, 
we will have to depend on inservice 
education to improve opportunities 
for children to learn in our elemen- 
tary physical education program. 


Thanks to these AAHPER mem- 
bers who have helped in the prepara- 
tion of the special feature on ele- 
mentary school physical education. 


Photographs used in the symposi- 
um, along with descriptive informa- 
tion, were furnished by: 

Robert J. Antonacci, Gary, Ind. 

Delia P. Hussey, Detroit, Mich. 

Edwina Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 

Grace Gaarde, Austin, Minn. 

Channing Mann, Troy, N. Y. 

Jack C. Allen, Decatur, Ill. 

Florence Owens and V. C. Dunder, 

Duluth, Minn. 
Maisie A. Hoyt, Denver, Colo. 


The following persons also coop- 
erated by sending materials, which, 
for lack of space, we could not use: 

Margaret M. Cloonan, Long Beach, 

Calif. 

W. Vernon Gilmore, Salem, Ore. 

Bruce Wilkin, Visalia, Calif. § 

T. J. Bleier, Miami, Fla. 

Genevie Dexter, California State 

Department of Education 

M. A. Deutsch, Paterson, N. J. 

Marie R. Schuler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jesse D. Stockton, Bakersfield, 

Calif. 
Harry Dippold, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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"Every teacher should have 
this valuable 'Teacher's 


Guide 


says DR. RICHARD T. MACKEY, Assistant Professor, 
Physical Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


FREE: The most effective teaching tool of its kind—a simple, 
easy-to-follow guide to help you get bowling started in your class! 


Following is an excerpt from a letter from Dr. 
Mackey, recently received by the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education & Recreation: 


“The booklet, ‘TEACHER’S GUIDE TO BOWLING’ 
represents an outstanding contribution to the sport 
of bowling. In clear-cut and very readable fashion 
this book gives instructors an organized approach 
to teaching large numbers of students. This easy- 
to-follow sequential pattern of mass teaching tech- 
nique is simplicity itself, and therein lies its effec- 
tiveness. As the staff member in charge of bowling 
instruction at Miami University, I am called upon 
to give new bowling instructors a ‘short course’ in 
the methods of teaching the game. The ‘TEACHER’S 


GUIDE TO BOWLING’ has been most helpful in this 
regard.” 

14 chapters! 35 pages! Fully illustrated! A valuable 
step-by-step guide to teaching America’s No. 1 sport to 
your students! Yours free! Supply is limited—so hurry! 


5-160 
American Association for Health, Physical Education & Recreation 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the “Teacher's Guide to Bowling” 


Name 


Address. 


City Zone___ State 
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Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, re; tion size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun . . . anywhere . . . in seconds. 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked enamel. 
The solid core top is %” thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Manuf, ers of Educational Equipment for Science, 
Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO, INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 


School Recreation Conference 


(Continued from page 34) 


cari, Oyster Bay School District, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Hugh B. Masters, University of 
Georgia, served as the keynote speak- 
er, and stimulated the thinking of 
the group as he set the stage for an 
analytical approach to the problems. 
The role of the school in the commu- 
nity and the contribution of the 
school as a basic agency of commu- 
nity life and thinking were clearly 
developed, and the challenges facing 
modern education were presented. 

A complete report of the Confer- 
ence is now in preparation and will 
be published within the next few 
months. Howard Danford served as 
chairman of the Editorial Commit- 
tee and is editor of the proceedings. 

H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa., served as 
chairman of the Implementation 
Committee, which made plans for 
putting Conference results into ac- 
tion by use of the final printed re- 
port and further reports to groups 
and professional associations. Mem- 
bers of the Implementation Commit- 
tee were: Theodore P. Bank, The 
Athletic Institute, Chicago, IIL; 
Michael Walsh, Department of Edu- 
cation, Providence, R. I.; Clara 
Pitts, Department of Elementary 
School Principals (NEA); Willard 
C. Sutherland, National Recreation 
Association, New York, N. Y.; James 
A. Sensenbaugh, Superintendent of 
Schools, Frederick, Md.; Margaret 
J. Young, Prince Georges County 
Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md.; Wal- 
ter E. Hess, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
(NEA); Fred J. Hinger, State De- 
partment of Education, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; Louis E. Means, AAHPER. 

When one considers the represen- 
tative group which attended the 
Conference, the quality of the find- 
ings of the group, and the plans for 
implementation, the effect of the 
Conference should be significant. A 
dimension which has existed for all 
time in the general area of recrea- 
tion has come of age, and as a result, 
new horizons in recreation will be 
available to many communities 
across our land. * 
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Safe-T-Play games provide 
fun-filled activities the year 

around; scores of interesting 

games that take the boredom 

out of physical fitness programs and 
turn them into stimulating sports for 
girls from the elementary grades 
through college. 


INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 


Safe-T-Play games open a new world of physical 
activities for girls; not just the athletic few but for 
all. The games and the Safe-T-Play equipment are 
closely adapted to the physical capacities of girls. 


MADE TO “VARSITY” STANDARDS 


All Safe-T-Play equipment is precision molded to stand- 
ards equal to “Varsity” equipment; designed and bal- 
anced to challenge the skill of “Varsity” players and 
to endure hard usage amazingly long. Yet so light and 


The many different games 
are active but not stren- 
uous; calling for alert- 
ness, nimbleness and poise 
while avoiding rough con- 
tacts. 


_SAFE-T-PLAY 


Ropuct2 


RESILIENT AND LIGHTWEIGHT 


resilient, first-graders play eagerly and without danger 
of injury. The “short flight” and “safety” features more 
than double the usefulness of indoor space as they elim- 
inate the hazards of active games indoors. 


Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 


FUN BALLS + SCOOP BALL + SAFE-T-BAT + FUN FOOTBALL +> SAFE-T-MALLET + BOWLITE 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. Minn. 
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Lmao ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION; AND RECREATION °: 3 


100% AAHPER 


MEMBERSHIP 
HONOR ROLL 


The following groups located in the 50 states of the U.S.A., District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico: 


* College - University Depart- * City, County, or District School systems at- 
ments with 100 percent taining 100 percent enrollment of all profes- 
faculty membership in sional staff in health, physical education, and 
AAHPER (men’s and wom- recreation (individual school staffs having at 
en’s departments may be least two full-time staff members in these 
recognized separately) fields may be recognized separately) 


Unity of effort by health educators, physical educators, school and com- 
munity recreation leaders and outdoor educators results in progress and 
in professional growth. An association’s membership determines the 
services to be rendered to its constituency. 


Deadline date for submission of group names to appear on the 100 
percent AAHPER Honor Roll is May 1, 1960. The Honor Roll will be 
published in the September issue of the JOURNAL. This will consti- 
tute the only Honor Roll publication for the mentioned groups until 
September 1961. The 100 percent AAHPER Membership Honor Roll 
for HPER major students and HPER major clubs will be published in 
the February 1961 JOURNAL. 


DIRECTIONS: Complete the affidavit below (or typed facsimile) and submit it with the membership 
roster. Make certain that membership cards carry one of these expiration dates: 
August 1960, December 1960, or March 1961. Mail to: Membership Department, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., no later than May 1, 1960. 


do certify that: 
__.... College-University Department Faculty 
__ City, County, District School System or School Staff 


has 100 percent membership in AAHPER. THE ROSTER OF NAMES IS SUBMITTED ON THE ATTACHED 
This affidavit or facsimile must be filed by MAY 1, 1960 
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World Mental Health 


The World Health Organization of 
the United Nations has declared 1960 
the year devoted to “Mental Illness and 
Mental Health the World Over.” Mem- 
ber associations of the World Federation 
for Mental Health are working for the 
inauguration of schemes which can im- 
prove both the care of those who are 
mentally sick and the adoption of new 
measures to help in the prevention of 
mental ill-health. The Federation aims 
“to promote among all peoples and na- 
tions the highest possible standard of 
mental health, in its broadest biological, 
medical, educational, and social aspects.” 

Write to the World Federation for 
Mental Health, 19, Manchester St., Lon- 
don, W.1, England, for further informa- 
tion. 


Project Talent 


In keeping with the well-publicized 
need to utilize our nation’s full potential 
as to the identification, development, and 
utilization of all available talent, a na- 
tional inventory of aptitudes and talents, 
known as Project Talent, will be taken 
of 500,000 high school students. This 
first scientifically planned national in- 
ventory of human talent will be an in- 
valuable aid to school personnel as well 
as the student. 

To plan properly for meeting the in- 
creased needs for advanced education, 
to know how many educators or physi- 
cians will have to be educated and 
trained in the future—this will be part 
of the outcome of Project Talent. 

The inventory will be conducted in 
March 1960 to coincide with the popula- 
tion census. Like the census, Project 


Talent does not consist of an examina- 


Justin Cline (right), executive director of 
American Youth Hostels, inc., New York City, 
discusses his new travel brochure with Jackson 
M. Anderson, AAHPER recreation consultant. 
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McGill University visit the JOURNAL office. 
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tion which can be passed or failed. No 
special preparation is necessary for this 
kind of testing. 

Although school activities are impor- 
tant, interests and hobbies, including 
physical education and sports activities, 
are among the areas to be included in 
the general study. 

Further information can be obtained 
by writing to John C. Flanagan, Diree- 
tor, Project Talent, 6135 Kansas Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington, D. C. 


IHlinois Accents Physical Education 


Because “physical education, health, 
and safety are important and vital in- 
gredients for educating boys and girls,” 
the Illinois Educational Press Bulletin 
has devoted an issue to the importance 
of organizing for physical well-being. 
The magazine, a monthly publication of 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, features special pictures and 
articles pointing up the importance of 
the challenges of health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety on all levels of educa- 
tion and administration. Articles also 
trace the effectiveness of cooperative 
efforts on all levels to improve health 
and safety education in the state. 


Physical Activity and Health 


A Colloquium on Exercise and Fit- 
ness, sponsored by the University of 
Illinois College of Physical Edv<ation 
and The Athletic Institute, met at 
Allerton Park Lodge, Monticello, Illi- 


nois, on December 6-8, 1959. A roster . 


of the nation’s leading teachers of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion heard and discussed scientific pa- 
pers dealing with the relationship of 
physical activity to health. 


VISITORS FROM NEAR AND FAR AT THE AAHPER HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER executive-secre- 
tary, helped George Byer, mayor of Anchor- 
age, with plans for his proposed international 
tournament. 


L. to r., Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College; Dor- 
othy Deach, University of Maryland; Helen 
Hazleton, Purdue University; Iveagh Munro, 


ACROSS THE NATION 


White House Conference 


AAHPER will send delegates to the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth which will convene March 
27-April 2 in Washington, D. C. They 
are Minnie L. Lynn, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Harold K. 
Jack, director, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Ann Elizabeth Nolte, chair- 
man, Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Edueation, Williamsburg Junior 
High School, Arlington, Virginia; and 
Robert G. Robertson, student in the Col- 
lege of Physical Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Representatives of the Division of 
Girls and Women’s Sports attending the 
Conference are Thelma Bishop, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and Jane Mott, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Two student majors will also represent 
DGWS — Elizabeth Hanley, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
and Jean Nethers, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Sale of the various’ conference 
publications has been opened to the gen- 
eral public at special low prices until 
March 1, 1960. Publications are: The 
Nation’s Children (3 volumes), $6.00; 
Children in a Changing World, $1.25; 
State Reports Digest, $1.50; National 
Organizations Digest, $1.50; Conference 
Proceedings, $2.25. Write to Publica- 
tions Division, White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, 330 Independ- 
ence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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‘Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
ossured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.”’ 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS 


e Four-year college scholarships worth 
a total of $2000 are available to students 
in the field of nursing, occupational or 
physical therapy, medical social work, 
or medicine. A minimum of 515 health 
scholarships is offered annually by the 
National Foundation Health Scholar- 
ships. Health scholarships are appor- 
tioned geographically according to pop- 
ulation. Winners are selected on the 
basis of academic record, personal quali- 
fications, professional promise, and 
financial need. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
from the National Foundation Health 
Scholarships, 800 Second Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, and should be re- 
turned no later than April 1, 1960. 


e Graduate students in health edueca- 
tion and physical education will find op- 
portunity for teaching and studying 
through the academic program at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Teaching assistantships for those work- 
img toward their master’s degree carry 
a stipend of $2025 payable on a nine- 
month’s basis. Pre-doctoral associates 
will receive a stipend of $2286, payable 
on a nine-month’s basis. Both programs 
provide opportunity to work directly 
with the university physical education 
program. 

Those interested should write to Ruth 
M. Wilson, Executive Officer, Univer- 
sity of Washington, School of Physical 
and Health Education, Department for 
Women, Seattle 5, Washington. 


e Teaching fellowships in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
are available to applicants with a bach- 
elor’s degree with a major in physical 
education, a scholarship record of at 
least B-, and two years of teaching 
experience, 

A stipend of $1800 is given for the 
academic year and the teaching fellow 
devotes twenty hours of work a week 
to departmental duties, as well as carry- 
ing a minimum of six credit hours per 
semester toward the degree of Master 
of Science in physical education. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Elizabeth Abbott, Department of 
Physieal Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Applications close March 1, 1960. 


Educational Travel 


Edueation and recreation combine 
with the advantages of travel through 
participation in one of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service’s tours. Tours 
during the summer months travel within 
five specific geographic areas — United 
States and Canada, Europe, Russia and 
Eastern Europe, Latin America, and 
around the world. Anyone in the field 
of education, active or retired, is eligible 
for tour membership. If space is avail- 


able, a friend or member of the immedi- 
ate family of a participating tour mem- 
ber may join the group. For further 
information write to the NEA Division 
of Travel Service, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


British Women’s Lacrosse Team 


A women’s lacrosse team from Great 
Britain and Ireland will tour the United 
States this spring as guests of the 
United States Women’s Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation. Matches will take place in Pitts- 
burg—-April 4, Philadelphia—April 20, 
Vassar College—April 24, and Phila- 
delphia—May 29-30. Other matches are 
tentatively scheduled. For further in- 
formation contact Ruth Chalmers, 


Chateau Touraine, Scarsdale, New York. 


Outdoor Institute 


The 14th Annual Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute, conducted by the De- 
partment of Recreation, School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
will convene at the Potawatomi Inn, Po- 
kagon State Park, Angola, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 22-26. 

Eleven cooperating sponsor organiza- 
tions for park, conservation, and recrea- 
tion leaders will participate in the five- 
day meeting. Topies in discussion will 
inelude budget, new park developments 
in Canada, planning for family camping, 
and associated subjects. Jay B. Nash, 
executive secretary of the New York 
AHPER, will present an address on the 
meeting theme—“The Next Great Cycle” 
—at the annual banquet on February 25. 


Improving School Health 


To assist school districts with the solu- 
tion of their health problems, Tulare 
County, California, has formed a County 
School Health Advisory Board composed 
of physicians, dentists, optometrists, and 
school representatives. 

Two meetings of the board are held 
annually, and special meetings may also 
be called according to need. During the 
year, school health problems are present- 
ed in writing to the secretary-coordina- 
tor, who, in turn, presents them to the 
advisory beard or to the member organ- 
ization concerned. The secretary then 
returns the reply to the person who pre- 
sented the problem. 

The advisory board was established 
May 14, 1957, as an outcome of the first 
Tulare County conference of physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and schools, Rep- 
resentatives of the 13 county organiza- 
tions interested in school health were in- 
vited to diseuss the need for a county 
school health conference and this group 
became the planning committee for the 
first Tulare County Conference. 

More information on the advisory 
board ean be obtained by writing to Burt 
M. Kebrie, Secretary-Coordinator, Tu- 
lare County School Health Advisory 
Board, 202 County Civie Center, Visalia, 
California. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY 


e Physical education teachers traveling 
abroad this summer can take advantage 
of a vacation course offered at the 
Fredensborg College of Physical Educa- 
tion in Denmark. The course for men is 
held July 30-August 16 and the women’s 
course is held August 17-September 3. 
Full year courses for men and women 
start October 6. 

Subject matter includes athletics, 
games, dancing, gymnastics, swimming, 
and information on the latest develop- 
ments in physical education. All in- 
struction is given in English. For fur- 
ther information write to M. R. Fletch- 
er, 57, Southend Crescent, Eltham, Lon- 
don, 8.P. 9., England. 


e As sponsored by the National Train- 
ing Laboratories of the NEA Division of 
‘Adult Education Service, the second 
annual Summer Laboratory for Eduea- 
tional Leaders will take place July 17- 
August 5, 1960, at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. 

The program focuses on training in 
sensitivity to individual and group 
forces, in theory of group and organi- 
zational behavior, and in practice of 
leadership and membership abilities. 
Those working in a teaching, super- 
visory, counseling, or administrative ca- 
pacity should write to National Training 
Laboratories, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for application 
forms and additional information. 


e Summer session students will be 
among the first to use the new research 
laboratory in the Department of Physi- 
cal Education at Ohio State University, 
Columbus. The program of study in- 
eludes research in child growth and de- 
velopment, health education, and the re- 
lation of health and physical education 
to the behavioral sciences and in the 
physiology of activity, as well as courses 
for graduate students leading to the 
master’s and doctor’s degree. Applica- 
tions for assistantships and scholarships 
may be obtained from either Margaret 
Mordy, chairman of the Women’s Divi- 
sion, or Lewis A. Hess, chairman of the 
Men’s Division, Department of Physical 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


C. J. “Shorty’’ Alderson, recently re- 
tired from the Department of Physical 
and Health Education at the University 
of Texas, Austin, was honored at a spe- 
cial dinner on November 6, 1959. Dr. 
Alderson was presented with a bound 
volume of letters from his colleagues, 
friends, and former students as well as 
an automatic shotgun for his new hobby 
of bird hunting. . . . Vaughn Mancha, 
assistant football coach at Columbia 
University while working on his doce- 
torate, has been selected athletic direc- 
tor of Florida State University, Talla- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


hassee. . . . 1. H. Goldberger, director of 
health education emeritus of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
and clinical professor of Pediatrics at 
New York University School of Medi- 
cine, was the guest of honor at the 
thirtieth anniversary dinner given by 
the Medical Board of the Morrisania 
City Hospital, on December 19, 1959, 
in New York City. . . . Bill Peterson, 
formerly on the football coaching staff 
at Louisiana State University, has been , 

named head football coach at Florida ner on 

State University, Tallahassee... . -* w 360 N. Marquette Fond de du Lac, Wis. 
Carr, longtime educator and first direc- 

tor of health and physical education in | 2 
the Kentucky Department of Education, 
celebrated his 100th birthday on Decem- 
ber 13, 1959. Dr. Carr was the first KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
president of Murray State College in 

Murray, Kentucky. GYM MAT HANGERS 

Guy T. Buswell has been appointed the For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
first executive secretary of the NEA Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
American Educational Research Associa- two, three and four mats. 
tion. Dr. Buswell is an active teacher 
and member of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
American Psychology Association, and 
the Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation. 

T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA, has been named NEA as- 
sistant executive secretary for profes- 
sional development and welfare. 


NECROLOGY 


Caroline W. Coleman. A member of the 
staff of the Department of Physical 
Edueation, Division for Women, at the 
University of California, Berkeley, for 


23 years, died on December 15, 1959, in 
Bombay, India. Prevent Mat Destruction 
W. Vernon Gilmore. Former president Stop Repair Bills 


and active member of the Oregon Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 
AHPER, died in Salem, Oregon, on De- Speed Up Floor Work 

cember 22, 1959. Mr. Gilmore served Afford Complete Protection Under 
as teacher, coach, and athletic director Bosketball Bockstops 

at the Salem High School until he was Write for free catalog 


appointed director of physical educa- E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


tion, health, recreation, and athletics of P.O. Box 736, S 1 NY 
the Salem public schools and the city. 


FENCING! FREE 
the PLUS VALUE cl NG: — 
physical education program. 


New catolog includes valuable training aids and equipment 
for club, classroom instruction, and varsity competition, 


Gastelles FENCING EQUIPMENT CO.. INC. 


30 East 10th Street, New York 3, Y. 
America’s oldest and largest importer and manufacturer of Fencing Equipment Write Dept. J99 ‘Y 4 
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READY FOR 
RUGGED WEAR 


Woven of the best long staple, two-ply 
yarns, McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Gym Towels are ready for rugged 
use! They’re high in quality and economical 
in price! The extra strength without extra 
weight lower | dry costs for you. 
And, they‘re a full 20” x 40” shrunk size. 
Write for information on the McArthur 
School Towel Plan and free towel repair 
service. Remember . . . if they’re ready for 
rugged wear, they must be McArthur Gym 
Towels! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 


GYM 


TUWEL 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION i 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 

Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Professional Membership 

C) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin 
$15.00 

AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Address 


dergraduate status of student members. 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


0 April 0 September 


AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


00 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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Wittek Golf Range Supply Co., Inc. 78 
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recreation that entertains more people 


in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 


Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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...and he made the right choice... 
WILSON BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Smart coach. He ordered early, and he 
ordered from Wilson. He knows he can 
count on Wilson for top quality equip- 
ment and prompt delivery. 

Wilson has been manufacturing quality 
baseballs, baseball gloves, shoes, uniforms 
and equipment for almost forty years... 
as long as modern baseball has been 
played. The coach has seen Wilson equip- 
ment give teams the confidence afield that 
makes champions. He wants the Wilson 
“edge’”’ for this year’s squad. 

Since he’s ordered early, the coach 
knows his order will move quickly and 


smoothly through Wilson’s modern 
plants, and be in his equipment cage in 
time for the season’s opener. 

It’s time now to place that baseball 
equipment order. Be sure to select Wilson, 
the choice of champions. 


Win With 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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